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School Building Maintenance 


Experienced school business executives have 
repeatedly pointed out that school plants can- 
not be maintained in good condition without 
an annual expenditure for repairs and upkeep 
of at least 2 per cent of the original cost of 
construction. Much of the present disrepair of 
school buildings and the serious deterioration, 
particularly of building exteriors, can be at- 
tributed to the fact that since 1941 the appro- 
priations have been either completely omitted 
or limited to totally inadequate amounts. 
Governmental limitations on the use of ma- 
terials have been the only excuse for this unwise 
practice. 

During the next decade, numerous communi- 
ties will find themselves seriously embarrassed 
with repair programs because they have over- 
looked to provide funds sufficient to maintain 
roofs and repaint outdoor metal and woodwork, 
to adequately repair boilers and ventilating ap- 
paratus, and in general to maintain buildings in 
safe and sound condition. Few boards of edu- 
cation have realized the losses they are suffering 
from failure to properly maintain lighting equip- 
ment and to periodically wash and repaint class- 
room interiors. 

The present terrific increase in teachers’ 
salaries is not at all an excuse for not continuing 
an adequate building maintenance and repair 
program. There is no economy in a penurious 
attitude toward building repairs — there is in 
fact a most serious reason for an aggressive ap- 
proach. Every job neglected in 1947 will mean 
a double expenditure in 1948. In spite of rum- 
blings against rising school costs, balanced pro- 
grams of school operation, including plant 
maintenance, are essential for the educational 
effectiveness of the schools and the welfare of 


the children. 
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Carrying Into Civilian Education — 


Lessons From the Armed Services 


What can American education learn from 
the experience of the wartime armed serv- 
ices in training some 16 million young men 
and women? 

First, it is desirable to reflect upon some 
sharp contrasts between the whole vast 
wartime military training enterprise, and 
the even larger undertaking of the entire 
American educational system in time of 
peace. (1) Schools and colleges do not have 
the abundantly generous financial support 
from national sources that the armed serv- 
ices necessarily have in time of war. (2) 
They do not have command of the nation’s 
man power, the authority to select and 
reject trainees on an unlimited scale, and 
with unquestioned power to order a trainee 
to take this course or that course and to 
enter this occupation or that occupation, 
as the armed services do. (3) Generally 
they do not have control over their students 
2 hours a day and 7 days a week, and 
never do they have the power of life and 
death over them, as the armed services do. 
(4) They are seldom able to tell a student 
that how well he learns a certain lesson 
may determine whether he survives or dies 
within the next year. 

Differences such as these are fundamen- 
tal and permanent, but it would be easily 
possible to exaggerate them. Though war- 
time military authority is almost unlim- 
ited, yet by and large it was exercised by 
the army and navy in World War II with 
much humane consideration. The needs of 
the services had to come first, but certainly 
never before in history was there as much 
and as effective attention given to the de- 
sires and preferences of the individual 
soldier or sailor, nor as continuous and 
soundly planned solicitude for his morale 
and welfare. And while no ‘one will ad- 
vocate excessive regimentation in school or 
college, yet it must be admitted that in 
large and crowded institutions all indi- 
viduals are to a considerable extent under 
compulsions which tend to dictate when 


“Washington, D. C 
The author wa 
and 
American Council on 


in general charge of the several studies 
education program made by the 
Education Ed. 


the army navy 
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they shall eat, what they shall eat, when 
they shall sleep, when they shall study, 
and when and what they shall play. The 
contrasts with the wartime military services 
then are not all in vivid black and white; 
they are in heavier and lighter shades of 
gray; and the two great enterprises are by 
no means so foreign to eaeh other as to 
preclude comparisons. 


Debt of Armed Forces to Organized 
Education 

The army and navy had advantages 
other than those already mentioned, and 
these the military authorities have very 
often acknowledged publicly and with grat- 
itude to the American school system. (1) 
With the average soldier at the tenth-grade 
level, and with higher percentages of high 
school and college graduates than ever 
before, the armed services drew from the 
best-educated man-power pool that ever 
existed in any nation. (2) In their great 
and hastily organized training undertak- 
ings of multifarious kinds, they used the 
knowledge and skill of untold thousands 
of civilian educators in uniform, and em- 
ployed many others in civilian capacities. 

The latter fact helps to explain the truth 
of the oft-made statement that most of the 
important meanings of the experience for 
civilian education derive from an unprec- 
edentedly wide and swift application of edu- 
cational principles already known, rather 
than from any revolutionary inventions. 
The war did not produce an educational 
“atom bomb” to shake the world as it has 








not been shaken for generations; but it did 
bring four or five years of intensive effort 
and crowded experience which is worthy of 
careful assay for lessons for the future. 

What were the outstanding character- 
istics of armed services training, viewed as 
a whole? First of all, it had clear-cut and 
immediate short-term aims. The well-de- 
fined objectives frequently had to be modi- 
fied, but they were practically always well 
defined. Emphasis was much upon “real- 
ism,” achieved by “learning by doing” and 
by liberal use of good audio-visual aids, 
and by frequent practical testing. There 
was generally good selection according to 
aptitudes and abilities, despite many in- 
evitable errors; and there was a great deal 
of use of small classes and of individual 
instruction — much more than the public 
is generally aware of. Essentials of a course 
or curriculum were integrated, synthesized, 
and synchronized. Nonessentials were elim- 
inated.’ Learning was a target, with the 
black disk marked “must know,” the next 
circle marked “should know,” and the outer 
circle marked “well to know.” For wartime, 
complete concentration was on the inner 
circle and the black bull’s-eye of ‘must 
know.” This imparted a quality of integrity 
and purposefulness that is an important 
quality of good education at all times and 
places. 


Use of American Human Resources 


What does the wartime experience teach 
about the development of human resources? 
First, Selective Service rejection of one 
third of the nation’s military man power 
for physical and other defects shows again 
that there is room for improvement in the 
nationwide standards of medical care, 
health service, provisions for safety, and 
health education. A group of physicians 
studied the causes of rejections in detail 
and concluded that these causes could be 
reduced by 40 per cent within twenty years 
under ideal conditions. 


‘Opinions on Gains for American Education from War- 
time Armed Services Training (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1946), 78 pages 
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Second, the training programs for the 
reconditioning of convalescents, first de- 
veloped in army air forces hospitals and 
then extended to all branches of the service 
and to the Veterans Administration, as well 
as the utilization of handicapped persons 
in the armed services and in civilian war 
work, is a long step toward profitable and 
humane use of the entire man power of the 
nation — not merely the cream of it — and 
abolishes the cruel and thoughtless concept 
of an unemployable “human scrap heap.” 

Third, the selection and classification of 
15 million men and their training and as- 
signment to thousands of military special- 
ties was on the whole the largest and most 
successful application of psychological test- 
ing and guidance ever yet put into practice; 
and it produced some invention of new test- 
ing instruments and _ techniques, par- 
ticularly in the selection of air-crew person- 
nel. One implication rises above others: In 
civil life it is possible to do better than we 
have yet done in finding young persons 
possessing particular aptitudes, and seeing 
that they are afforded opportunity to be 
trained in accord with their abilities.’ 

Fourth, the armed services eventually 
accepted some four hundred thousand il- 
literate inductees. By a sixty to ninety-day 
specially devised half-time program of in- 
struction, they brought most of these men 
up to the fourth-grade level of literacy. 
There is a strong inference that it would be 
possible to do approximately the same for 
adult illiterates in civil life. 


Effective Instructional Aids 

Have the wartime armed services any- 
thing to offer toward the improvement of 
instruction in schools and colleges? Besides 
the clarity of aim and integrity of purpose 
already mentioned, the improving and 
humanizing of textbooks ought not to be 
forgotten. In the armed services hundreds 
of textbooks and manuals were written 
and revised by co-operative methods, and 
great stress was put upon brevity, sim- 
plicity, readability, good use of a variety of 
types of illustrations, and popular appeal 
to the trainee’s understanding and emo- 
tions. Abstract principles were adequately 
illustrated by interesting examples of their 
application. These characteristics are val- 
uable in textbooks for schools at all levels, 
in peace or in war. 

The greatest amount of attention has 
been attracted by the widespread use of a 
great variety of auditory and visual aids to 
speed up almost all types of instruction in 
the armed services. Maps, sand _ tables, 
models, mock-ups, cutaways, breadboards, 
drawings, still photographs, slides, film 
strips, and silent and sound motion pictures 
were produced and used in enormous var- 
iety. The proof of the pudding is at present 
largely empiric rather than rigidly scien- 


*Frederick B. Davi 
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The armed services in time of war were a vast and well supported 
educational and training enterprise. 


tific, but everyone knows that recent and 
forthcoming technological and artistic im- 
provements in visual and auditory devices 
require alertness to keep educational prac- 
tices abreast of the possibilities in their 
acquisition, adaptation, and use. We need 
individual and local ingenuity in devising 
aids, caution against inept use, caution 
against the intrusion of commercial or other 
ulterior motives, and systematic studies of 
the effectiveness of multi-sensory aids in 
schools. 

Recording of the human voice was found 
to have advantages in the teaching of 
modern languages — accomplished with 
spectacular speed and skill in both the 
army and the navy. A sharply defined 
functional end— quick mastery of the 
vernacular in a foreign tongue was found 
to be possible even in near eastern and 
oriental languages; and a lively discussion 
and many experiments are now in progress 
to test the efficacy of the voice-and-ear 
method even where the ultimate aim is 
mastery of the literature or of the broader 
culture in which the language is only one 
feature. The combination of area and lan- 
guage studies in the Army Specialized 
Training Program also gave a new trial and 
impetus to the concept of integrated studies 


John R. Miles and Charles R. Spain, Audio-Visual 


lids in the Armed Services: Implications for American 
Education (Washington: American Council on Education 
1947) 90 pages 

‘Robert John Matthew, Language and Area Studies in 
the Armed Services: Their Future Significance (Washing 
ton: American Council on Education, 1947), cloth, 211 


pages, $2.50 


drawn from many disciplines in a meaning- 
ful whole.® 

What does the war experience mean for 
the future of adult education? The armed 
services operated varied and _ popular 
voluntary off-duty educational programs, 
including library services, correspondence 
instruction, discussion groups, and news 
distribution. All remember the army post- 
hostilities schools and universities in Europe 
and the Orient. Much was learned and dem- 
onstrated about conducting large-scale vol- 
untary adult education; and there is good 
reason to hope that the present generation 
will see comparable expansion of these 
types of activities in civil life.® 


Better Support of Schools 


What are the general lessons for Amer- 
ican educational finance and administra- 
tion? Here we must go back to our em- 
phasis on contrasts between the military 
services and the civilian schools. No mili- 
tary training installation in time of war 
suffered long for lack of financial resources. 
If the training was not uniformly good, the 
cause was not lack of money. But we have 
thousands of local school districts scattered 
about this broad land, whose available 
funds do not add up to enough to operate 
any kind of good modern school. In the 
academic year 1939-40, there were 1,176,- 

William Nelson Fenton, Area 


ersities (Washington 
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000 children in the United States attend- 
ing schools where the entire operating cost 
of a classroom, including teacher’s salary 
and expenses, was less than $500 a year.’ 

No one wants the schools of America to 
be supported and controlled exclusively by 
the national government, as the armed 
services necessarily were and are. But there 
is another way to borrow from the armed 
services the essential idea that the training 
of citizens shall not suffer because they live 
in a place where there are not sufficient 
local resources to support and operate a 
good training installation. We can have the 
benefit of national support without the 
menace of centralized national administra- 
tion. Federal aid to the states is the answer. 
Thus approaches a logical and necessary 


‘John K. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler, Unfinished 


Business in American Education: An Inventory of Public 
School Expenditures in the United States (Washington 
American Council on Education, 1946) 


Significant Human Reasons — 


Why 





I sat in the office of the superintendent 
of schools in a midwest town of several 
thousand people. The room was congenial, 
in keeping with the general tone of the 
school. The building was new, the grounds 
spacious and tastefully landscaped. One 
could not help but be impressed with the 
general atmosphere prevailing there. 

“You'll be here again next year, I sup- 
pose?” I inquired casually of the super- 
intendent. 

“T will not,” he snapped, emphatically. 
“I’m going to Benton.” 

Benton was a town of about the same 
size in another section of the state, I re- 
called. Jim Young was _ superintendent 
there. 

“And where is Jim going?” I inquired, 
a bit surprised. 

A flicker of a grin, somewhat self-con- 
scious, appeared on his face as he replied, 
“Jim is coming here next year; we are 
trading jobs.” 

Every spring scores of happenings no 
more sensible than this one occur on the 
American school scene. Schoolmen, well 
trained, conscientious, eager to be success- 
ful in their chosen vocation, shift from one 
superintendency to another. Lacking per- 
manency in their jobs, they are regarded 
as transients in their communities. They 
rent their homes, not daring to buy; they 
belong nowhere; they come and go as winds 
in the night. There is perhaps no other 
profession in America with as great a mor- 
tality rate. 


Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
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step in the progress of intergovermental 
co-operation — the key to many problems 
in the latter-day evolution of our federal 
system of representative government. 


State Reform Needed 


Let the states control education, and 
delegate such authority to appropriate 
local units. Let the Federal Government 
enter the picture as a financial partner 
only, on a _ scale commensurate with 
necessities. 

A second over-all administrative reform 
lies in the laps of the states. If wartime 
armed services training had been conducted 
in and by over one hundred thousand in- 
dependent school districts, a large percent- 
age of them much too small for the pur- 
pose, it certainly would have been a failure. 
If the map of school districts in the United 
States were redrawn in such a way that 
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every district would be large enough to 
furnish the pupils and the facilities of a 
complete modern school system through the 
fourteenth grade, there might be 5000 
school districts in the nation —one for 
each twenty that now exist. Considerable 
progress is being made, but the fact is 
sometimes obscured that any state legisla- 
ture has the unquestioned power and 
responsibility of creating and abolishing 
school districts in the interest of a good 
school system throughout the state. 

The foregoing is only a hasty sketch of 
the high spots of what five years of wartime 
training experience in the armed services 
suggest for American education in the 
present and future. The subject will be 
treated adequately in the general report of 
the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs, scheduled 
to appear next fall. 


Superintendents Fail 


L. E. Leipold, Ph.D.’ 


Salient Reasons of Failure 

There are perhaps a half dozen salient 
reasons for this failure on the part of our 
school administrators to establish a more 
satisfactory tenure record. One can discern 
various factors mitigating against them in 
community after community; frequently 
the only difference between a town of five 
hundred and one of five hundred thousand 
is one of degree. 

The outstanding cause of superintendent 
failure is perhaps the inability on the part 
of the chief administrator to sell the schools 
to the community. This implies that a 
school system can be no stronger than its 
public relations program. To be effective, 
such a program must be governed by two 
cardinal principles: It must be honest and 
it must be continuous. Selfishness mitigates 
against a school system or any part of it, 
the superintendent included. Self-glorifica- 
tion inevitably boomerangs, since it sooner 
or later becomes apparent to the commu- 
nity that personal aggrandizement and not 
child welfare is the primary motive under- 
lying the school’s program. A good school 
system is its own best public relations 
agent. An administrator who devotes his 
wholehearted efforts to developing a sound 
educational program need have little con- 
cern for the effectiveness of his public 
relations. No other foundation is strong 
enough to support either a strong school 
system or satisfactory public relations. 

The word-of-mouth publicity constantly 
being given by every person coming in 
contact with the school is the sounding 





board which reflects the work of the institu- 
tion back to the community. Every pupil, 
teacher, administrator, bus driver, janitor, 
and visitor in diverse manners convey to 
the world in general their impressions of 
what is going on within the four walls of 
the school building. The school is public 
property; what goes on within its walls 
is common knowledge. It is expressed on 
the street, at the dinner table, during. a 
rubber of bridge— wherever there are 
children, parents of children, grandparents, 
or taxpayers. It is a factor of the greatest 
importance; it cannot be ignored. 


Democracy and Success 

A second factor frequently contributing 
to the failure of superintendents is the 
small degree of democracy characterizing 
their school system. If the school personnel 
of any system, large or small, is to possess 
more than a token degree of loyalty to that 
system, they must have a share in the 
establishing of its policies. The curriculum 
the teachers use in the classroom, the 
allocation of budget funds, the purchasing 
of supplies and equipment, the selection of 
personnel, are all of justifiable interest to 
those who figure in the general educational 
scheme of things. 

If a teacher is handed a course of study 
or a source unit which is the work of some- 
one else and with which she has had no 
part, that ‘teacher’s interest will not be as 
keen as it would be had that unit repre- 
sented at least in some degree her handi- 
work. If a teacher is arbitrarily assigned to 
a building without the assignment first 
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being discussed with the principal, that 
building head has every right to feel less 
interest in the new teacher than would 
naturally have been his, had he been given 
a share in the selection. 

The determination of building policies is 
an important responsibility of the principal. 
In the smaller communities, this duty de- 
volves upon the superintendent. In order 
that a sound, workable policy be estab- 
lished, it cannot be a one- or two-man job. 
Nor can a superintendent toss out meager 
scraps to his personnel hoping thereby to 
satisfy their desire to participate in the 
general program but reserving major deci- 
sions for his office alone. A strong super- 
intendent will welcome the help of his 
co-workers at all times. Too often it is only 
when the going gets rough that he calls 
upon his group for assistance. Had he built 
soundly, the cry for help would not have 
been necessary. 

A fair and impartial selection of person- 
nel on the part of a school superintendent 
is a school system “must” if he is to 
maintain the respect and loyalty of his 
fellow workers. Playing favorites is an 
indication of insecurity on the part of a 
school head, and it is interpreted in that 
manner by everyone connected with the 
school program. Apple polishing may get a 
man a job on occasion, but the superin- 
tendent who stoops to this: method of 
awarding favorites pays a heavy penalty 
for his shortsightedness in the loss of re- 
spect which follows the appointment. There 
is no substitute for professional prepara- 
tion; any other basis of selection is an 
unsatisfactory one to everyone concerned. 


Long Term Policies 


Superintendents all too frequently fail to 
develop a long term policy. Opportunistic, 
day-by-day policies govern their adminis- 
tration. Vacillating, “last man in wins” 
methods of handling school problems create 
a sense of confusion demoralizing to the 
system in general. Textbooks switched from 
time to time without adequate thought 
given to the bases of selection or change; 
supplies purchased without regard for 
need; decisions made one day and reversed 
the next, all build doubt and confusion, 
two very dubious public relations agents. 

Every school head should know what his 
school’s objectives are year by year; he 
should know what changes are in the mak- 
ing within the system and how these 
changes are to be accomplished. 

“What progress has this school made 
during the past year?” is a valid question 
for every superintendent to ask himself 
from time to time. Other similarly perti- 
nent questions might well include: 

“What experiments or problems are 
under way at the present time?” 

“Do I have a definite plan in effect in 
this system which is leading to generally 
understood and accepted objectives?” 

“To what extent is the entire school 
personnel cognizant of the problems of the 


school and working co-operatively toward 
their solution?” 

Changes must come slowly and from 
within. Tradition is important. However, 
once the public is convinced of the value of 
a proposition, schools may move ahead on 
a sound basis. A long-range view is essential 
to a program of progressive change. Institu- 
tional lag will generally be a sufficiently 
strong retarding agent to prevent too rapid 
a change, but it should not be allowed 
to dominate the scene to the extent that 
the schools become static and dormant. To 
plan the work, then work the plan, is still 
a good policy for superintendents to follow. 


Strong Faculty Helps Superintendent 
Succeed 


Failure to build a strong faculty is 
another common shortcoming characteriz- 
ing many administrations. An “heir appar- 
ent” within a school system is. still 
frequently an abomination to a superin- 
tendent. Therefore, recourse to surrounding 
himself with women teachers and mediocre 
men is taken. If a superintendent wishes to 
be considered a success, he must develop a 
good school system. To develop a good 
system requires strong teachers. Therefore, 
it is a fundamental rule that superintend- 
ents should surround themselves with the 
strongest possible faculty members. One 
man alone cannot develop a strong system; 
many have tried it to their sorrow, blaming 
“bad breaks” instead of their own short- 
sightedness. Careful selection of personnel, 
praise and credit where due, throwing the 
spotlight upon others whenever possible, 
elimination of the word “my” when speak- 
ing or thinking of the school system of 
which he is a part, are devices which the 
successful administrator uses to develop an 
outstanding school system. And _ having 
utilized them to the benefit of the schools, 
he has found that the superintendent him- 
self has been carried to the heights along 
with the rest of the system. 

A cause closely akin to several factors 
already discussed is next on the list of 
reasons why superintendents fail in their 
jobs as school and community leaders. 
They become so bogged down with petty 
details that they lose sight of their larger 
responsibility. 

As I see it, the primary function of 
a school head is to provide a situation 
wherein purposeful teaching may take 
place. He should not become a glorified 
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office boy, spending his time behind his 
desk or in running errands; neither should 
he spend more than a fair share of his day 
in classroom visitation. His is a cosmopol- 
itan function; the entire community is his 
rightful sphere of activity. He is an agent 
of his school district and as such he should 
not fear to be on the streets or calling on 
community leaders during school hours 
should his duties take him there. 


Superintendent as Community Leader 


How to prevent petty details from cloud- 
ing the larger view of his important position 
is a task of considerable magnitude. To 
follow the line of least resistance is the 
easy way out; it is a difficult thing to rise 
above that inclination. Yet successful su- 
perintendents are everywhere breaking with 
tradition, to become real community 
leaders, freed of inhibiting restraints com- 
mon in a day now past when to do nothing 
beyond actual necessity was a widely ac- 
cepted code of action. They are in the office 
when necessity demands their presence 
there; they are about the schools, in the 
community, at business and professional 
men’s meetings, participating in worth- 
while activities of varied types. They work 
closely with their school boards, confident 
that by building soundly and wisely they 
can fulfill the expectations of that body. 

And last of all, it is to this board that 
we must look for the failure of many super- 
intendents for the board of education all 
too frequently falls short of securing the 
right man for the job. The expectations of 
the community must be matched with the 
qualifications and characteristics of the 
superintendent. A school head may be re- 
garded as an outstanding success in one 
locality but fail utterly to make good in 
another. The board members as represent- 
atives of the community, should consider 
well the kind of men they want for a 
superintendent and then set out to find 
him. Few indeed are the schoolmen who 
can remake a board—better by far to 
follow the other line. With the right man 
in the right job, it can be predicted with 
considerable confidence that the superin- 
tendent can by honestly selling his forward- 
looking democratic school system to an 
enlightened community succeed in his task. 
Superintendents are today doing a better 
job of this than ever before; to do it 
better still is the challenge that they are 
now eagerly meeting. 


School Plants and Parks 


An elementary school building located in a 
public park and providing facilities for a broad 
variety of educational, social, and recreational 
activities is the natural center of an urban 
residential neighborhood and must be provided 
for in any satisfactory city planning. This 
principle has been expressed recently by 
Len Rowland, school board representative of 
the Roswell, N. Mex., city planning commis- 
sion. The city is making a study of the entire 
problem of developing the physical structure 


of the community in order that a balanced 
program of facilities for satisfactory urban 
living may be developed. In a recent interview 
to the Roswell Record, Rowland said: 

Public education is always broadening its scope; 
it is now extending its services to the very young 
and to adults, formerly considered not to require 
education. The modern public school is becoming 
a focal point in the life of the community. 

Parks are a major asset, a necessary and 
essential part of the city; having a threefold 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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These Superintendents Visited Industry for — 





Co-operation in Business, 





Education, and Industry Benjamin Klager' 


The gulf of misunderstanding that has 
existed between business and industry on 
the one hand, and schools and education 
on the other, is as real as the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado without its attend- 
ant beauties. Since the full impact of the 
industrial revolution, business and industry 
in the United States have taken the product 
of the public schools and of institutions of 
higher learning and have attempted to mold 
this product to serve in the highly 
complex technological processes they have 
developed. 

Because in some children training in the 
basic subjects and fundamental skills, as 
well as attitudes, falls short of the demands 
made by the ever changing industrial pic- 
ture, the schools have been subjected to 
severe criticism. Little or no attempt has 
been made by business and industry to 
inform education of the ever changing 
requirements, and consequently the means 
of financing an adequate educational pro- 
gram usually have received secondary 
consideration. 

Schools and education on the other hand 
have often failed to seek the counsel, 
advice, and co-operation of business and 
industry needed to perform their respon- 
sibility in training 93 per cent of the 
population for the world of work. Educa- 
tors frequently have assumed the attitude 
of knowing all the answers and have de- 
manded a hands-off policy in the field of 
education and training. They have felt 
that the only interest business and industry 
have in education is to keep down the tax 
rate. Chambers of Commerce and Manufac- 
turers Associations frequently have been 
labeled, and in some cases justifiably so, as 
arch enemies of an adequately financed 
school system. 


An Effort to Bridge Gap 

It is not strange, therefore, that a wide 
gulf of misunderstanding and a consequent 
lack of co-operation exist. The products of 
such a shortsighted policy now appear on 
the horizon and not only threatens the 
system of American free enterprise, but the 
foundations of American democracy as well. 
Gradually we are coming to realize that 
more than any other group business and 
industry should be concerned to improve 
the quality of the product of public educa- 
tion, and that they have a definite respon- 
sibility to see that the equipment, 
buildings, and personnel of the educational 
system are adequate for doing the job. 

A few of the significant indications that 
foundations are being prepared to bridge 
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A group of superintendents examining a new type of microscope 
manufactured at the R.C.A. plant, Camden, New Jersey. 


the gap that has already grown too wide 
are such activities as the research study, 
‘‘Education an Investment in People,” con- 
ducted by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; courses in ““Human Relations,’ 
conducted for management and labor by 
universities; “work training programs,” 
provided by industry and business for 
teachers during summer vacations; and 
last but not least the ‘Co-operative Field 
Study of Business and Industry” made by 
30 public school administrators from Mich- 
igan during the summer of 1946 and 
described here. 

Under the sponsorship of the Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
arrangements were made early in 1946 
with 28 business, industrial, and labor 
organizations for a representative group of 
30 public school principals and superin- 
tendents from Michigan to spend a day 
with each organization for the purpose of 
studying ‘Implications for Education from 
Business and Industry.” 

Because it was a new experience to act 
as host to a group of experienced educators 
seeking knowledge from business and in- 
dustry, each of the organizations visited 
made careful plans for the touring group 
of school administrators. Top personnel, 
including corporation presidents and vice- 
presidents, were, placed in charge of the 
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meetings and conference groups. 

With each organization visited the day’s 
program included (a) a review of the 
history and an overview of the organi- 
zation; (b) a brief tour of the plant with 
opportunity to get worker reactions; (c) 
luncheon with department managers; (d) 
presentation and discussion of employment 
procedures, in-service training, human rela- 
tions, public relations, counciling proce- 
dures; (e) suggestions for education and 
areas of co-operation between business, 
industry, and education. 


Schoolmen Reported Tour 

At the end of 30 days every educator 
who participated in the tour rated his 
experience as most significant and more 
valuable than any corresponding educa- 
tional experience of equal duration. Leaders 
in business, industry, and labor also 
pronounced the experiment as most worth 
while, and many of those who met the 
schoolmen participated in the regional 
follow-up conferences conducted for busi- 
ness and educational leadership in cities in 
Michigan and adjoining states. In present- 
ing the findings of the educational group, 
seven such regional conferences were held 
in accessible cities. The Detroit Economics 
Club and the Cleveland Associated Indus- 
tries arranged special meetings for the 
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The superintendents at the Ford Motor Plant, Dearborn, Michigan. 


presentation of findings to their member- 
ships. Members of the tour were called 
upon to present their reports to local 
service clubs and to numerous gatherings 
of civic and social groups. 

As a result of this tour, programs of 
public relations, human relations, sugges- 
tion system, personnel practices, and orien- 
tation programs for employees in the local 
schools are taking on new and interesting 
aspects. Local Chambers of Commerce are 
working more co-operatively and with 
greater understanding with the schools. 
Conference workshops are being set up by 
the school boards to acquaint various com- 
munity groups with the school program 
and the needs of the schools. Film libraries, 
to be used jointly by the schools and busi- 
ness groups for training workers, are being 
organized. Personnel staffs from business 
and industry are meeting with teachers to 
evaluate curriculums and courses of study. 


Some Immediate Results 

Teachers are learning firsthand how the 
other half of the world lives and works, and 
are gaining firsthand information regarding 
job requirements through established tours 
and field studies in local business and in- 
dustry. Radio time for instructional pro- 
grams in the schools is being sponsored by 
local business institutions. 

School representatives are being placed 
on committees of the Chambers of Com- 
merce and local associations of manufac- 
turers, and one superintendent who par- 
ticipated in the tour has been elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce in 
his community. Local business and indus- 
trial leaders appear enthusiastic in their 
new role of partnership with education. 

As a result of the tour made last summer 
the educators who participated have been 
left with the impression that big business 


and industry are for the most part willing 
and anxious to co-operate with education 
in an analysis of, and in the solution of, 
problems which confront both groups. 

Some suggestions and areas of co-opera- 
tion which received emphasis in the re- 
gional conference included the following 
more significant items: 


Suggestions Made by Educators 
Educators need to participate more freely 
and effectively in the various affairs and 
organizations represented by local business, 
industry, and labor, and leaders from these 
groups need to get better acquainted with the 


Michigan educators longingly ex- 


amining an exhibit of bakery 
goods at the Detroit plant of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 





problems of education. It is, therefore, sug- 

gested that personnel be exchanged between 

top management of business and labor and 

the schools in order to produce understanding 

and unity of purpose. 
* * » 

In the past the best educational leadership 
has frequently been taken into business and 
industry to participate in some new develop- 
ment as a temporary or permanent part of 
management. This process has for the most 
part been a ‘one way street.’ In some manner 
it should be made a reciprocal process so that 
education might receive the benefit of quality 
leadership from business and industry in 
specialized areas. At the local level, such leaders 
in business as councilors and personnel direc- 
tors, public relations managers, department 
heads, and others can render valuable services 
to the local school system by participating in 
the planning of courses of study, in developing 
teaching materials and techniques, and in 
acquainting the schools with new methods and 
materials used in business and industry. 

* * * 

Another area of co-operation between busi- 
ness, industry, and education, emphasized dur- 
ing the tour, dealt with the subject of 
transferring large numbers of people from one 
community to another without due regard to 
the problems created in those communities 
in the educational systems, in the local govern- 
ments, and in civic undertakings. An organiza- 
tion which transplants five or ten thousand 
workers and their families from one commu- 
nity to another community, in some instances 
of an entirely different character, must assume 
great responsibility for solving the social, 
civic, and educational problems created by 
such a transfer. This is one area in which 
co-operation is needed and it is a suitable 
subject for research groups responsible for 
human engineering. 

* * * 

Business and industry have developed in 
their training program many valuable teaching 
aids which can and should be used in the 
classrooms and school shops. These aids should 
be made available more generally to schools. 
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With the assistance of educational leadership 
many of the techniques used by an industrial 
organization could be made usable for the 
entire public school system. This is particularly 
true of audio-visual aids. 

* * * 


Those who participated in the tour were 
impressed with the vast sums programmed by 
large corporations for technologic research 
and development. They were equally impressed 
with the apparent contrast in the lack of 
emphasis on research in the field of human 
engineering. It is conceivable that a co-oper- 
ative research program in the field of humanics 
could be sponsored jointly by industry, labor, 
and education to the end that the retardation 
that appears to exist in this most vital area 
would be eliminated. 

* * * 


Other areas of co-operation at the local 


The Real Job at — 


School Board 





\n earlier article discussed the mechanics 
of the meetings of boards of education and 
suggested methods which an alert board 
and its superintendent might use for dis- 
posing effectively of those legal and routine 
matters of business which are inescapable. 
In this second paper, the important work 
of the formulation of educational policies 
is briefly treated. 


Formulation of Policies 
The formulation of school policies is 
without question the most important re- 
sponsibility of the board of education and 
the most important work done in the meet- 
ings. The recommendations for policy-mak- 
ing are the most important responsibility 
of the superintendent as chief executive of 
the schools. In fact, the quality of a super- 
intendent as a real administrator is his 
ability to lead the board in policy-making, 
to suggest ways and means of raising the 
efficiency of the schools, and to keep the 

purposes of education to the fore. 


Preliminary Policy Formulation 

It seems trite to say that the purposes 
of education should be constantly before 
the board and the superintendent in the 
conduct of board meetings, especially in 
the important process of policy formulation. 
What are the purposes of education? Why 
do we have and maintain schools anyway? 
Answers to these questions should be con- 
tained in the solution of even the simplest 
problems. All purposes might be grouped 
under the two large headings, thereby pro- 
viding a ready key when the question 
Why?” is asked: (1) schools should help 
each pupil realize so far as possible the 
abundant life and the ultimate purpose of 
his existence; (2) and the schools should 


Superintendent of Schools, Tuscaloosa, Ala 
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level might include placing products of local 
industries in the schools for use by students 
in their classes, establishing educational dis- 
counts on equipment used in vocational classes, 
developing more co-operative work-training 
programs for both teachers and students from 
the local public schools, and providing scholar- 
ships for outstanding students in certain 
specialized areas where the local schools cannot 
provide the instructional service required. 

In conclusion we should be reminded 
that people begin to co-operate when they 
have an opportunity to know and under- 
stand others and to participate in their 
activities. Leaders from education, business, 
industry, and labor need to learn and 
practice this fundamental principle for the 
protection and well-being of a greater 
America. The organizations which partic- 
ipated included: 
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Detroit visits: General Motors Corp.; Dodge 
Bros. Corp.; Ford Motor Co.; J. L. Hudson Co.; 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.; United Automobile 
Workers — C.1.0. 

Chicago visits: Sears Roebuck Co.; Swift and 
Co.; International Harvester Co.; Western 
Electric Co. 

Pittsburgh visits: U. S. Steel Corporation; 
Westinghouse Co. 

Washington visits: American Federation of 
Labor; Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
U. S. Office of Education; U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Philadelphia visits: Curtis Publishing Co.; 
Stetson Hat Co.; Atlantic (oil) Refinery; Radio 
Corporation of America. 

New York visits: City National Bank; New 
York Times; McGraw-Hill Book Co.; Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.; National Broadcasting 
Co.; American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; 
National Association of Manufacturers; Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel. 


Meetings—II * Policy Formulation 


K. A. Johnson’ 


help maintain and improve our political, 
social, and economic system. 

The personal purpose is always one that 
appeals to the parent, because everyone is 
interested in something that is going to 
make his child’s life richer and more abun- 
dant. When the board thinks of: making 
policies that will provide for the abundant 
life of children, they must always keep 
the principles of equality and justice in 
mind. It is easy to make rules for uniform- 
ity in education without assuring equality 
and justice for all children. 

The second purpose is also important 
because it protects the political and social 
system that we cherish so much. It does 
not place the state or society above the 
individual, but it does assume that our 
system is worth fighting for. 


The Superintendent's Job 

The superintendent’s ability to present 
recommendations for policy formulation is 
a constant challenge to his leadership and 
a constant evidence of his educational 
statesmanship. It sometimes takes years to 
prove or disprove the wisdom of an individ- 
ual recommendation for an improvement in 
school service, for a change in the curricu- 
lum, or for a stepping-up of a continuing 
expenditure of school funds. Because of 
this fact it is only common sense that the 
board expect the superintendent to justify 
the ultimate prudence of any proposal. 
Quite naturally, some new ideas will origi- 
nate with members of the board or will be 
brought into the meeting from unexpected 
sources. In such cases direct action can 
hardly be taken by the board without 
referral to and report from the superintend- 
ent. Again prudence suggests that even a 
most attractive idea deserves to be scrutin- 
ized in the light of the total program of the 


school and that the professional opinion of 
the superintendent reinforce — or correct 
the lay judgment of the board members. 


Staff Help Can Be Valuable 


Most boards of education work so 
closely with-the superintendent that the 
members are inclined to overlook the help 
which the teaching staff — and the janitor- 
ial staff — can give in the formulation of a 
policy. Teachers are near at hand, and it 
is easy to get a group to work on a problem 
and to meet with the board. Members of 
the staff have unsuspected abilities and pro- 
fessional experiences which the superintend- 
ent and the board should not overlook. In 
many situations they can be of much help 
to the board. 

In the most democratic school situation 
it must be remembered that the ‘staff has 
an advisory function only and that the 
responsibility for a final <iecision belongs 
only to the board of education. Respon- 
sibility and authority complement each 
other, and the staff must look upon its 
opportunities to participate in policy-mak- 
ing as informational, discussionary, and 
advisory. On the other hand, the board 
should never use its authority in a summary 
manner, except in cases of emergency. The 
policy will succeed best which allows the 
staff and public, so far as possible, to help 
decide and to make the ensuing policy an 
expression of this decision. 


Public Assistance 
The board of education is a public body, 
and as such, the public is entitled to attend 
its meetings and to hear what is said.* The 
public too has the legal right of petition 
which means that it has the right to be 
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heard and considered when the board is in 
the process of making a policy. If we are 
to have real democracy, we must have it 
in the spirit as well as the letter of the law. 
Unless the board and its superintendent of 
schools call upon the public for help in 
policy formulation there can be no demo- 
cratic participation. It is rather well estab- 
lished that, in the long run, the public is 
more willing to support schools when it 
can actively express its wishes. 

There are many ways that the public 
can be used in the formulation of policy. 
The open board meeting is probably the 
best. The public should be invited to at- 
tend all regular board meetings, except on 
the rare occasions when serious personal 
matters affecting some employee are being 
discussed. Then, of course, the board would 
need to declare the meeting closed, unless 
the employee himself demands a public 
hearing. 

Representative groups in the community 
can be utilized for the discussion of many 
types of public school policy especially 
matters which involve long-term increases 
in school cost, matters of a controversial 
nature, etc. After all sides of the question 
have been presented, the board is in posi- 
tion to know what the community thinks, 
and how it is likely to react to an expan- 
sion or other major change. 

The writer used the procedure of inter- 
esting both the staff and the community at 
large in reducing the number of teachers 
and increasing the class sizes in certain 
schools in a county system in Alabama. 
The board of education was faced with the 
need of closing a certain number of class- 
rooms or of reducing the salaries of its 
employees. The problem was first discussed 
in board meetings and then presented to 
the entire teaching staff. Much publicity 
was given to the problem, and the superin- 
tendent discussed the educational and the 
economic aspects of the situation in ad- 
dresses to groups of citizens and civic 
leaders. JA majority of the teachers ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be for 
the best interests of children and of teach- 
ers if class sizes were enlarged and salaries 
maintained. When the board finally acted 
little complaint was heard even though sev- 
eral schools lost a teacher, and the burden 
of some teachers was increased. The entire 
county understood and had a part in the 
change. 

In any study of a problem, the superin- 
tendent can best fortify his opinion and 
conclusions if he has available supporting 
professional literature, particularly the re- 
sults of research. It is rare indeed that a 
board of education cannot allow time for 
the study of a problem, particularly of the 
best conclusions of scholars and experienced 
administrators. 


Final Board Action 
The final action on any policy change 
can only follow a vote of the board of edu- 
cation in a formal meeting. It seems to be 
only common sense that since board mem- 
bers have no authority except when acting 


in the board as a whole, individual mem- 
bers should not commit themselves until 
they have received complete information 
on all sides of a question. If this rule is 
followed it is reasonably certain that poli- 
cies will be sound and board action will 
not result in personal embarrassments. It 
is only prudent that in all major problems 
the board act with an open mind.* 


Pressure Groups 


Many school administrators would like 
to be free from all pressure groups. They 
look upon delegations representing a sec- 
tion of the community as a source of 
trouble and annoyance. An administrator 
who wishes that something could be done 
to prevent pressure groups from annoying 
him should remember that the right of peti- 
tion is fundamental in American history. 
The pressure group is an active element of 
our democratic system. In a community 
where pressure groups fail to make them- 
selves heard there is evidence of a loss of 
interest in the schools, or people have 
reached the conclusion that it is useless to 
come to the board. They have lost confi- 
dence in their board as a democratic body. 

It is an able school board that can re- 
ceive delegations and representatives of 
pressure groups cheerfully and courteously. 
The board should allow individuals and 
groups to speak their minds, and then in 
a wholesome and even respectful manner 
make it clear that their case is being given 
serious consideration, and that an answer 
will be given. It is wise for the board never 
to act on the spur of the moment in dealing 
with pressure groups. There is always time 
to consider a matter carefully. The best 
procedure is that the board requires the 
superintendent to look into a problem, to 
present the facts learned at the next meet- 
ing, and to make recommendations. When 
all the facts are in the board can give its 
best judgment and notify the petitioning 
group of its favorable or unfavorable deci- 
sion. It has been well said that active pres- 
sure groups are an essential part of democ- 
racy. Their treatment by a_ board of 
education in a friendly, just manner is 
evidence of the board’s interest and of its 
ability to carry on democratic processes of 
administration.* 

The final decision of a board regarding 
a policy must be one of balanced judgment 
reached after all possible sources of evi- 
dence have been used, after groups repre- 
senting the public and the staff have been 
heard, and after the kernel of truth has been 
separated from the chaff of misinformation 
and selfish interests. Policies formulated in 
board meetings as the result of balanced 
judgment usually make for greater stability 
of the school system and create good will. 


Publicity of Board Action 
Publicity is oftentimes mistaken for 
democracy. It is prudent to tell the people 


Reeder, Ward G., School Boards and Superintendents 
‘Bryan, P. C Treatment of Pressure Groups,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Elementary Education, 14:36-39, Aug., 
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what is going on in the schools, but the 
telling must not be a one-way street. Far 
better to let the publicity avenue be a two- 
way thoroughfare so that the people may 
express their reactions, and the board of 
education may consider them. The con- 
tinuity and honesty of school publicity, 
and the willingness of the board to receive 
and act upon the resulting opinion is 
evidence of the social vision of the board 
and of its willingness to make the most of 
the known facts. 

There are many ways in which a good 
publicity program can be carried on. The 
best plan is a balanced combination of sev- 
eral techniques. Newspaper publicity is per- 
haps the most effective means of getting 
school facts before the public. Reporters 
deserve to have standing invitations to at- 
tend all board meetings. When newspaper- 
men understand that they are in the confi- 
dence of the board and of its executives, it 
is not a difficult matter to get co-operation 
in temporarily withholding the printing of 
board actions which are in process and 
which are likely to be troublesome. Failure 
to set up friendly relations with the local 
press has caused many school boards to be 
accused of underhandedness, when as a 
matter of fact they have been honest and 
sincere in every respect. The cause of criti- 
cisms in such cases has usually been the 
secretive character of the meetings. 


A Policy Handbook 


A mimeographed handbook of school 
policies and procedures .s an excellent 
means for keeping the members of the staff 
and of the board informed concerning cur- 
rent policies, procedure’, time schedules, 
salaries, etc. A number of schools in the 
middle west have such handbooks. Paul R. 
Mort outlines a code, the Green Willows 
Code, in an appendix to Principles of 
School Administration. In such a handbook 
the principles of simplicity and_ brevity 
should be followed. The language should be 
accurate but nontechnical so that the state- 
ments are easily understood by the super- 
intendent and the public. 

The handbook is not to be thought of as 
a hard-and-fast code of rules and regula- 
tions, but rather as a complete statement of 
all the policies and precedents currently in 
force. The continual re-evaluation of poli- 
cies is in keeping with the principle of 
adaptability of administration. The fact 
that the board of education must act to 
repeal or amend a procedure or policy pro- 
vides a respect and stability for the con- 
tents of a handbook, which a mere order of 
the superintendent would not have. 

In the conduct of school board meetings, 
it is well to constantly recall the basic 
principles of school administration and to 
apply them in the evaluation of procedures. 
Policy-making as such is the most impor- 
tant procedure within the range of respon- 
sibilities of any board of education. As soon 
as a policy is adopted it should be adhered 
to religiously, but as situations and circum- 
stances change every policy should be re- 
evaluated and changed. 
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Business Administration in the 


Public Schools—Vv 


William E. Rosenstengel* 


Administration of Supplies and Transportation 


In business, a complete inventory is regarded as an essential. 
This inventory is usually taken annually. In the public schools, 
however, taking an inventory of supplies and equipment is the 
unusual. This is particularly true in the smaller cities. The reason 
often given is that the schools are not organized for profit. There 
are, however, several reasons why schools should follow the prac- 
tice of taking an inventory periodically or keeping a perpetual 
inventory. They are: (1) an inventory prevents the loss of prop- 
erty through misplacement or theft; (2) it determines the insur- 
able value of property; (3) it prevents the purchase of duplicate 
or unnecessary material; (4) it aids in replacement of certain 
equipment which may have become worn or obsolete; (5) it aids 
in calculating school costs. 

The 114 business managers were asked to report their respon- 
sibilities pertaining to inventories and cost studies and the selling 
of obsolete school equipment. 


TABLE XVI. Responsibilities of Business Managers Pertaining to 
Inventories, Cost Studies, and Selling Property 








Keeps cost ac- Sells or disposes 
counts of build- of obsolete or 
ings and equip- worn equipment 


Makes and keeps 
inventory of 


property and 





equipment _ _ment 4 = ‘ 
Total 
Groups* number No. Percent No. _ Percent No. Percent 
I 6 6 100. 6 100. 5 83.3 
II 13 11 84.6 9 69.2 11 84.6 
III 18 13 72.2 11 61.1 14 77.7 
IV 39 32 82. 29 74.3 34 87.1 
V 38 24 63. 25 65.7 20 52.6 
Total 114 86 75.5 80 70.1 84 73.7 


*Group I, over 500,000 population; II, 150,000 to 500,000 population; III, 75,000 
to 150,000 population; IV, 25,000 to 75,000 population; V, under 25,000 population. 


All of the business managers in the cities over 500,000 popula- 
tion reported that they had the responsibility of making and keep- 
ing the inventory of property and equipment. In the smaller cities, 
under 25,000 population, only 24, or 63 per cent, had this re- 
sponsibility. Seventy-five per cent of all the business managers 
reported that making and keeping the inventory were their re- 
sponsibilities. Seventy per cent of the business managers were 
responsible for making cost studies or keeping cost accounts of 
building and equipment. Eighty-four, or 73 per cent, had the re- 
sponsibility of selling or disposing of obsolete or worn-out 
equipment. 


TABLE XVII. Responsibilities of Business Managers in Connection With 
Purchasing Supplies and Equipment 


Makes specifica- 
tions for all sup- Purchases all supplies and equipment 
plies and equip- Operation and 


ment Educational maintenance 
Total 
Group number No Per cent No. Per cent No. Per cent 
I 6 6 100. 5 83.3 5 83.3 
I] 13 10 76.9 12 92.3 12 92.3 
III 18 14 77.7 15 83.3 15 83.3 
I\ 39 35 89.7 35 807 2X 39.7 
\ 38 16 42.1 26 68.4 27 714 
Total 114 81 71 81.6 94 82.4 
*Professor of Education, University of North Carolina. 


**Principal of West School, Gastonia, N. C. 


and Willard S. Swiers** 


TABLE XVIII. Responsibilities of Business Managers in Connection With 
the Administration of Supplies 


Administers the storage 
and distribution of 


Keeps all records per- 
taining to administra- 

















supplies tion of supplies 
Group Total number No. Per cent No. ‘Percent 
I 6 6 100. 6 100. 
II 13 12 92.3 11 84.6 
III 18 14 77.7 15 83.3 
IV 39 35 89.7 34 87.1 
7 7 aay 38 ei 26 : ; 68.4 23 60.5 
Total 114 93 81.5 89 78. 








Purchasing of supplies and equipment for the education de- 
partment and for the operation and maintenance of the plant is a 
responsibility that should be shared by all concerned. The teach- 
ers, supervisors, and other interested school personnel should know 
more about the kind and the quality of educational supplies and 
equipment needed than the business office. The business depart- 
ment, however, may know more concerning prices and sources of 
supply. Therefore, it seems that this is a responsibility that should 
have close co-operation between the business department and the 
education department. 

Table XVI indicates the extent that the business managers have 
the responsibility of purchasing all the supplies and equipment 
used by the teaching and plant personnel. 





TABLE XIX. Duties Performed by Business Managers in 
the Field of Transportation 





Group Group Group 
I TW 


Group 
a 4 


Group Total 
V 








Duties 


Per cent 

Per cent 
i] 

Per cent 


No. 
No. 


| Per cent 
| Per cent 
| Per cent 


No. 
No. 


1. Administers 
pupil 
transportation 6 100. 9 69.2 

2. Advises with 
superintendent in 
laying out routes 3 50. 6 46. 

3. Purchasing agent 
for transporta- 
tion equipment 
and supplies 6100. 969.2 950.0 12 30.7 12 314 48 42.1 

4. Advises with 

superintendent 

and board per- 

taining to con- 

tracts with 

common carriers 6 100. 6 46.1 11 61.1 15 384 9 23.6 47 41.2 

. Keeps records 
lor transporta- 
tion department 4 66.6 

6. Keeps cost ac- 
counts for trans- 
portation 





8 44.4 15 384 10 263 50 43.8 
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44.4 10 256 7184 34 298 
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8 44.4 11 28.2 8 21. 36 31.6 


6100. 5384 5 27.7 8 205 10 263 44 38.6 


There are 81, or 71 per cent, of all the business managers who 
make the specifications for all supplies and equipment for educa- 
tional and plant purposes. Only 42 per cent of the business man- 
agers in the smaller cities had this responsibility. Over 80 per cent 
of all business managers purchased the supplies and equipment for 
educational and plant purposes. 

The responsibility for administering school supplies should rest 
with some one person in a school system. The size of the system 
will be a determining factor for placing this responsibility. 
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Ninety-three, or 81.5 per cent, of the business managers in all 
classes of cities have the responsibilities connected with storage 
and distribution of all supplies for educational purposes and also 
for the operation and maintenance of the school plants. The keep- 
ing of all records pertaining to supply administration is a re- 
sponsibility of about 78 per cent of the business managers. The 
administration of supplies is a responsibility of all the business 
managers in cities over 500,000 population. 

The transportation of pupils is becoming more and more a prob- 
lem in American education. Even the city administrators have 
work in connection with transportation. The business managers 


transportation. 
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were asked to give their responsibilities in connection with pupil 


There were nine business managers in group IV and four in 
group V who reported no transportation for pupils in their cities. 
In the large cities, over 500,000 population, all the business man- 
agers had some responsibilities pertaining to transportation. In all 
cities there were approximately 40 per cent of the business man- 


agers who had responsibilities pertaining to transportation. 


cellaneous duties. 


Physical Deficiency in Children — 





The concluding paper will deal with the problems the business 
managers have in connection with personnel management and mis- 


You Can't Stop It With Your Thumb 


That story about the courageous Dutch 
boy stopping the leak in the dike with his 
thumb — it has always seemed improbable. 
Too bad to spoil a good story for the sake 
of a few facts, but when you consider the 
amount of pressure, the nature and char- 
acter of the materials of which dikes are 
made, the way water will penetrate and 
enlarge a hole once started it just does 
not make sense. 

Now if the hole had been the open outlet 
of a 12-inch pipe, one who tried to stop it 
with his thumb would not only be unsuc- 
cessful, he would be crazy. 

When the following facts are considered, 
we schoolmen may well compare ourselves 
to one trying to “stop it with his thumb,” 
or in other words, doing the impossible. 


Bad School Building Conditions 

We in physical education faced through 
the years with a steady stream of children 
with bodily defects have long felt that 
school seating and school lighting have 
been contributing to the dismal parade. 
The youngsters come to us for correction. 
But why are there so many? so our atten- 
tion is directed back into the classroom for 
a close scrutiny of the conditions existing 
there. 

Look into the rooms in almost any 
school. With the knowledge that is avail- 
able about lighting and seating, consider 
the question: Have we established condi- 
tions that meet adequate standards? Do the 
children sit in seats that are comfortable? 
That are built according to bodily confor- 
mation? In which it is possible to relax and 
still maintain reasonably good posture? 
Does the light reach the pupil from the 
right direction (left rear)? Is there enough 
light? Is the room free from glare? 

Unless every one of these questions can 
be answered in the affirmative, the child is 
being exposed to conditions that are in- 
imical to normal growth and development. 
Would it be an exaggeration to say that 

‘Assistant in Physical Education, New Jersey State 
Department of Education, Trenton 8, N. J 


William P. Uhler, Jr.: 


comparatively few classrooms meet these 
standards? 

Back in 1928 Henry Eastman Bennett, 
in his School Posture and Seating,’ pre- 
sented material by which it is possible to 
evaluate the design of school furniture. 
His study is scholarly and scientific, and 
though twenty years old, still a good basis 
upon which to purchase furniture. And yet 
schools are filled with furniture that is 
badly designed. The ill effects upon the 
pupils continue. 


The Harm of Bad Lighting 

In 1939 the Texas Inter-Professional 
Commission on Child Development, made 
up of committees selected from fourteen 
participating agencies, initiated a study of 
classroom lighting and its effects. The re- 
port made in 1942 by D. B. Harmon, of 
the Texas State Department of Health, and 
recently reprinted as a bulletin entitled 
Lighting and Child Development’ pre- 
sented facts that should challenge the 
attention of boards of education and 
school administrators. 

No attempt will be made here to give 
more than a very few of the outstanding 


"Eastman, H. E., School Posture and Seating (New 


York: Ginn and Company, 1928) 
‘Harmon, D. B., Lighting and Child Development (New 
York: Illuminating Engineering Society, 1947) 








findings. Those interested would find it to 
their advantage to secure the bulletin and 
give it careful study. 

The tests revealed that 50 per cent of 
the Anglo-American children in Texas 
schools had refractive eye defects. By 
grades the findings were, Grade I, 80 per 
cent; Grade III, 40 per cent; Grade VIII, 
82 per cent. The progressively bad record 
is an indictment of conditions in our 
schools. For is it not a reasonable con- 
clusion that these findings could be dupli- 
cated in any part of the country? If that 
is doubted, the way to find out would be 
to conduct a similar series of tests. 

Having determined the amount of defects 
and established to their own satisfaction 
that much of the troubles came from bad 
lighting conditions, many of which could 
be corrected with relatively little effort, 
corrections were made, and the results in 
the form of improved physical conditions, 
while gratifying, were what could be 
expected. 


Plugging the Leaks 


A table of correlation between mental 
age, physiological age, educational achieve- 
ment, nutritional deficiencies, and visual 
defects leads to the inescapable conclusion 
that these conditions are closely related. 
Retardation all too often accompanies 
visual defects and many visual effects are 
the direct result of bad lighting conditions. 
Bad posture is a frequent concomitant, and 
we send them to the gymnasium for cor- 
rection. Which brings me back to the boy 
at the dike. Instead of correcting the 
cause, we are trying to plug up the hole 
with our thumbs. 

Harmon’s pamphlet should be required 
reading for all board members and school 
administrators as well as health educators. 
Many of the latter have long believed that 
bad lighting is a cause of postural defects. 
Now we have the proof. 

Isn’t it about time we took the thumb 
out of the leak and set about making a 
real and lasting repair? 


True 
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True Devotion the Reason — 





Why Teachers Do Teach? 


Why do teachers teach? Why do men 
and women continue in a profession in 
which the demands are yearly becoming 
greater and greater? This and similar ques- 
tions are asked almost daily in the papers 
and magazines. 

My own situation is probably analagous 
to thousands of others and my feelings 
fairly representative of the hundreds of 
teachers and administrators with whom I 
have contact. 

Before I was graduated from college 
twenty years ago friends and teachers tried 
to attract me to their profession. My inter- 
ests lay with younger people and I was 
active in organizations working with young- 
sters in the Scouts, Y.M.C.A., and Sunday 
School. However, I was negatively inclined 
toward teaching for two reasons. In the 
first place, like too many adolescents, I 
couldn’t be told much. The world was my 
oyster and I wanted to open it myself in 
my own way. Hence the suggestion that I 
embark on teaching was enough to keep 
me from seriously considering it. In those 
days too many teachers used teaching as 
a steppingstone toward something better, 
or used it as a crutch and financial aid for 
a few years while they looked around. It 
seemed wrong to me to go into teaching 
with no intention of staying in it; such an 
attitude was bad for the profession and 
made for poor teaching. I don’t know 
where these ideas were picked up— 
whether I reasoned thus for myself, or 
acquired the belief from reading and from 
conversations with others. 


First Experiences 

However it was, I entered a retail chain 
store in training for store management and 
then into newspaper work, all the while 
keeping up the contacts with high school 
people and taking on the coaching of 
amateur basketball and baseball teams. 
More and more I thought of teaching and 
eventually took on a job in my home town 
which nobody wanted. That was in Janu- 
ary, and since the previous September 
either four or five other teachers had held 
the job which I was filling. One had been 
set upon at night by a gang of the older 
boys, partially disrobed and then turned 
loose. Another had gone to a better school 
in the west. Several substitutes were unable 
to maintain order and had left. 

When I got to the school —I had been 
hired to teach history —I found I was 
assigned one history class, two classes in 
chemistry, and one in general science. The 
challenge was inevitable both from the 
boys who were in bad repute with the 


Supervisor of Counseling, University of Illinois, Cham- 


Ill 


Calvin S. Sifferd' 


authorities — school and police—and so 
far as my teaching and classwork were 
concerned. The history class contained all 
the so-called bad actors. It was a big class 
with only two girls in membership. The 
boys tried to “get my goat” and sometimes 
pretty well succeeded, although I think 
they were unaware of how nearly successful 
they sometimes were. I remember several 
times clenching my hands in my pockets 
and walking to the window until I could 
get myself under control. 


Good Advice 


One of the especially devilish members 
of the class, whom I had asked to come to 
see me privately, gave me, as an inexpe- 
rienced teacher, one of the best pieces of 
advice I have ever received. I asked Jack 
how all the mischief came about. I knew 
the ringleaders sat near each other, but I 
did not want to admit defeat by arbitrarily 
breaking up the clique. “‘Seat them alpha- 
betically,” Jack suggested; “that usually 
will take care of everything.” And it did. 
Things were left as they were the few 
remaining weeks of the semester, and since 
then I have always made seatings as Jack 
recommended. 

All the troublemakers were graduated 
the next year and with them most of the 
trouble. A few weeks before commencement 
I remember the superintendent saying, 
“This year has finished up as one of the 
best in a long time. A year ago I wouldn’t 
have given very much for my job here.” 

The satisfaction of seeing youngsters 
grow and develop and the feeling of having 
a personal hand in this development is a 
satisfaction that never grows old to a 
teacher. One year I was superintendent of 
a small system which had a grade teacher 
of whom one of the parents said once, 
“Fred is being graduated from high school 
this year. He never liked school and didn’t 
do very well until he was in Miss Brook’s 
room. She brought him out of it.” Father 
and mother didn’t realize what the “bring- 
ing out” involved — the recognizing of the 
latent possibilities in Fred, the long hours 
of study on how to win his confidence, and 
the effort to get him to produce the work 
of which she knew he was capable. 

Another teacher in the same school had 
turned down numerous offers from larger 
schools. She preferred to stay in the small 
town with the people she knew and loved. 
The pupils, as they were graduated, kept 
her informed of their plans and successes, 
and hardly a week passed but one or two 
former students came in to visit one of her 
classes. During the war she sent mimeo- 
graphed letters to her former pupils telling 
them news of each other and of the town. 
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Low pay in comparison to that received 
in other fields comes in for its share of 
criticism so far as making teaching attrac- 
tive is concerned. In making comparisons 
it is forgotten that teachers usually work a 
five-day week on an eight or nine months’ 
schedule with time out at Christmas, at 
the end of the semester, at Easter, and on 
several other days during the year. Each 
class of workers likes to think of itself as 
overworked — of such stuff is human na- 
ture made. Teachers are no exception, but 
I have seldom seen one who with her work 
properly organized and by taking advan- 
tage of time available during the day was 
not able to do most of the routine record 
keeping and paper grading during the 
school day. 


The Delightful Summer Vacation 


Summer vacation gives a teacher a period 
which no other worker I know of enjoys. 
“Vacation for what?” some will say. “I 
can’t afford a vacation. I haven’t been able 
to save enough to take a trip.’”’ Whether 
one takes a trip, goes to summer school, 
loafs, or takes a temporary job the fact 
still remains that a person has a three 
months’ break from the regular routine — 
something to look forward to and plan for, 
something which members of no other pro- 
fession has to such an extent. 

“But extracurricular activities take so 
much extra time,” some teachers say. I 
haven't heard very many teachers complain 
on this score. Most extracurricular activ- 
ities originate with the teacher who has 
recognized a need and is attempting to 
supply and supervise it. True, we gripe 
about having plays to supervise and clubs 
to sponsor, but most teachers find their 
days somewhat dull without the student 
contacts outside the classroom. And, many 
schools pay extra salaries for the super- 
vision of extracurricular activities. 

All this boils down to the point that I 
am trying to make — that most teachers 
teach because they want to teach. There 
will be teachers until the end of time — 
not as many during the next few years as 
are needed, but this shortage can be 
alleviated in time if the profession is held 
up as one modestly satisfactory in pay, 
hours no worse than any other white- 
collar job, and one in which the satisfac- 
tions derived are out of all proportion to 
any remuneration possible to receive. 
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PROTECTION FOR DEMOCRACY 


If you want a democracy to live and want 
to protect it in every way possible you will 
find the greatest protection in your public 
school system. — Dr. Philip A. Jacob, superin- 
tendent of schools, Norwalk, Conn. 








The practice of promoting children of all 
degrees of ability and achievement strictly 
on a chronological basis, has brought into 
sharp focus a whole series of new problems. 
In the secondary schools every classroom 
teacher who receives one of these mixed 
groups meets with children whose range of 
reading, arithmetic, and writing skills ex- 
tends from second or third year to college 
levels. Equally spread are their knowledges, 
their attitudes, and their appreciations. In 
capacities and abilities, they range from 
morons to geniuses. 

The practice of requiring all children to 
attend school to the age of sixteen or even 
eighteen years, desirable as it may be, 
brings its train of problems, chief of which 
is that of satisfying youths balking against 
the education given them. 

Overwhelmed by these slow, retarded, 
and reluctant pupils the teacher is in dire 
need of help. He needs curricula designed 
to meet their needs and interests. He needs 
materials of instruction keyed to their 
abilities. He needs hints as to best ways of 
teachng these deviates. Whether such 
pupils are carried along in classes with 
other pupils, or separated into slower mov- 
ing classes, they do require different ma- 
terials of instruction and different kinds of 
instruction. 

Gradually, by research, by careful obser- 
vation, and by trial and error, the prob- 
lems presented by these pupils are being 
met. Slowly, the publishers are revising 
their texts to meet these new situations. 
Step by step, curriculum writers are chang- 
ing courses of study, and teachers and 
supervisors are devising new techniques of 
teaching for this new and different crop 
of pupils. 

While harassed teachers must often wait 
for new courses and new materials of in- 
struction, there is little excuse for them to 
continue their work unaided by techniques 
now known to be of value. At the risk of 
tiresome repetition to a few, but with hope 
of being of assistance to many, the writer 
presents a summary of better practices in 
vogue. 


The Learner Most Important 

Of primary importance in dealing with 
pupils in the three categories named is 
recognition of the fact that the teacher’s 
attention must be focused on the learner 
and his growth rather than on subject mat- 
ter. The pupil is to be aided in developing 
such powers as he has instead of being 
forced to attempt tasks beyond his 
capacities. 


1Secondary Education Department, Long Beach, Calif., 
Public Schools. 





Teaching the Slow, the Retarded, 


and the Reluctant C. H. Woodruff’ 


Pupils of these groups particularly need 
to know that they are really growing. For 
them cumulative records of classroom 
achievement are highly important. They 
should take an active part in all evalua- 
tions, for they seem always to profit by a 
continuing knowledge of their own growth. 

If statements made here have seemed to 
indicate that members of the three groups 
or of any one group can be given the same 
treatment, a false impression has been 
created. Learners do not have the same 
difficulties, do not learn through identical 
experiences, and do not grow at equal 
rates. Therefore, effective teaching must be 
keyed always to individual needs and 
capacities. These different abilities and 
needs can be determined by tests, observa- 
tions, and case studies. They can be met 
through different curricula, materials, and 
classroom procedures. 

One classroom procedure soon discovered 
by the alert teacher is to advance slowly. 
These pupils differ from others in degree 
rather than in kind. They, like others, can 
develop appropriate knowledges and under- 
standings, skills and habits, attitudes and 
appreciations, but slowly. Most of these 
pupils have less ability to deal with ab- 
stract ideas and to do critical thinking. 
They should be offered a wealth of concrete 
experiences. 


Patient Teaching and Emotional 
Problems 

Likewise, most of them lack ability to 
think creatively. What constitutes creative 
thinking for them is often very ordinary. 
However, this lack should never preclude 
training in planning, creating, and judging 
the products of their thinking. They need 
such training at their level as much as other 
pupils need it on higher levels. 

Many of the pupils of these groups are 
victims of emotional shocks. They are often 
frustrated, bewildered, rebellious. They are 
unusually entitled to sympathetic and pa- 
tient treatment. They need and should be 
given more individual guidance than is 
usually given to other pupils. Wise teachers 
adapt their teaching to the emotional atti- 
tude of each child toward his particular 
difficulties. 

Some of these pupils have talent in man- 
ipulative and constructive activities. Where 
such talent is found, it should be encour- 
aged to the point where real competence 
is developed. 

Other techniques, which can be noted 
but briefly are: 

1. Use praise wherever it is deserved. 
Frustrated children need this incentive if 
progress is to be made and maladjustments 


overcome. 
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2. Check physical deficiencies, and cor- 
rect or relieve them so far as possible. 
These children have poorer physical condi- 
tion than do their fellow students. 

3. Give them short assignments in 
academic work with plenty of time to 
master them. Most of these pupils have 
been rushed too fast. Slow tempo and pa- 
tient treatment are two of their important 
needs. 

4. These children are usually deficient in 
basic academic skills. Every opportunity to 
improve reading and other fundamental 
skills should be grasped. With proper moti- 
vation and help, pupils of this caliber have 
been known to improve basic skills as much 
as five semesters of work in a single 
semester. 


Finding New Interests 

5. These children usually have limited 
interests. The problem of arousing interests 
in them is often solved by giving them 
tasks that have practical meaning for them 
and activities that are on their level of 
understanding. Sometimes these pupils can 
be made to want to learn by merely read- 
ing to them, thereby opening fields of learn- 
ing hitherto totally outside their experience. 

*6. Most of these pupils have developed 

bad study habits. They need training in 
neatness, precision, and persistence. They 
need to be held to a given piece of work 
until it is completed. They require again 
and again to have the simplest rules of 
study explained to them. More than other 
children they need constant guidance in 
their work. 

7. Most of these pupils tend to be in- 
articulate or at least less able than normal 
children in the use of language. Instruction 
should meet their daily speech needs rather 
than writing needs, for letter writing will 
probably be the extent of their use of the 
written word. 

8. Every child, whatever the extent of 
his ability or achievement has certain in- 
alienable rights. All are entitled to spiritual 
and moral training, health instruction and 
protection, basic citizenship training, voca- 
tional instruction, and common everyday 
skills. Whatever his talents may be, he is 
entitled to all available help in developing 
them. 

Special instruction must never crowd out 
general instruction of worth to all. 


—<——_____ 


AASA WILL MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY 


President Herold C. Hunt has announced that 
the annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators will be held Feb- 
ruary 21 to 26, in Atlantic City, N. J. The head- 
quarters, registration, general sessions, and exhibits 
will be in the Atlantic City Municipal Auditorium. 
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The Superintendent— Obstacle or 
Stimulus to Audio-Visual Aids? 


We have a cabinetmaker in our maintenance 
department who is an artisan. This man served 
his apprenticeship and learned his trade in 
Europe. The medium in which he works is, of 
course, wood. He knows this material exceed- 
ingly well. He can build anything which can 
be constructed from wood and his finished 
products are works of art. We furnish him 
with all of the tools he needs for his work 
and we make certain that they are of excellent 
quality. If we were to take all of those tools 
away from him he could still build a better 
cabinet with just his jackknife than I could 
with all of his tools. He can, however, build 
an infinitely better cabinet with all the tools 
than he could if he were limited to the knife. 
He knows exactly which tool to use for each 
operation and he is skilled in the use of each 
He would not, for instance, use a ripsaw to 
cut off a board; he would use a crosscut saw 
and he would use it very expertly. The result 
of the combination of his knowledge, his skill, 
the tools, and the wood is a series of fine 
products of the cabinetmaker’s art. 

A teacher is, or should be, an artist. She 
works with human material. She must know 
the material with which she works and, also, 
the best manner in which to work with each 
piece which comes under her care. We must 
not ask our teachers to continue to work with 
jackknives and expect society to receive the 
best possible types of citizens. It would appear 
to be a very shortsighted policy to provide 
plenty of quality of tools for our cabinet- 
maker to work in wood and to refuse, or fail, 
to furnish our teachers with the best teaching 


*Formerly Superintendent of Schools Hamtramck 
Mich.; Member, Michigan Audio-Visual Aids Committee 
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Nature's secrets displayed behind a glass window 
of the museum section. 


tools available to assist boys and girls in the 
difficult task of educating themselves. 
Audio-visual aids are not new. History 
records that Archimedes traced geometrical 
figures in the sand several centuries before the 
Christian era. While teaching at Lissa, in 
Poland, John Amos Comenius insisted that, 
in imparting knowledge to children, the teach- 





General View af the Museum. 


er must make constant appeal through sense 
perception to the understanding of the child 
All of the good teachers for a great many 
years back in the history of education have 
used audio-visual aids to help children to 
learn. It would be difficult, indeed, to find a 
picture of a schoolroom, either a drawing or a 
photograph, which did not show a blackboard, 
a globe, a map, or all of these aids. There is 
nothing new about a teacher bringing in, or 
having the children bring in, specimens of 
leaves, puffballs, rocks, or almost any of an 
infinite variety of other objects. Science lab- 
oratories have had air pumps, static electricity 
machines, cutaway mock-ups of steam engines, 
and charts of the elements; literature teachers 
have used bulletin boards containing pictures 
relating to the material being read by the 
class; and Latin teachers have had their stu- 
dents build models of Caesar’s bridge across 
the Rhine. 

What is there, then, about audio-visual aids 
to which a superintendent of schools can be an 
obstacle or a stimulus? Let us consider the 
answer to that question under several of the 
headings into which it appears to be divided: 

1. The experiences of the armed forces 
training schools with training aids. 

Most of the outstanding authorities on 
audio-visual aids made their abilities available 
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to the training programs of the different 
branches of our armed forces during World 
War II. These experts found, in the services, 
veritable audio-visual heavens. Time was the 
only important item; money was available in 
seemingly inexhaustible amounts. There was, 
also, abundant artistic and mechanical ability 
in the personnel to produce any of the train- 
ing aids which were thought to be necessary 
These training-aids people were able to actually 
do the things, in the armed forces, about which 
they had been able only to dream in civilian 
education. The manner in which our men per- 
formed in combat is eloquent testimony of the 
success of these training schools. Haas and 
Packer, in their valuable book, The Prepara- 
tion and Use of Visual Aids,' summarize the 
results secured through the use of training 
aids as follows: “During the war, the United 
States armed forces found that the use of 
visual aids resulted in: 

“1. Gains of approximately 25 to 35 per 
cent in factual information. 

“2. An increase of approximately 35 per 
cent in retention of that information over that 
attained by the traditional methods of 
instruction.” 

The use of training aids in the armed forces 
training schools gave tremendous impetus to 
the improvement, production, and intelligent 
use of audio-visual aids. If a superintendent 
of schools is to serve as a stimulus to their 
use in the schools for which he is responsible, 
he should have, at least, a general knowledge 
of the war experiences. The following pam- 
phlets are helpful in gaining, or increasing, 
this information: “Swords Into Ploughshares,” 
Department of Public. Instruction, Lansing, 
Mich.: “Use of Training Aids in the Armed 
Services,” United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; “Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Armed Services,” American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

2. The invaluable educational functions 
which audio-visual aids, alone, can perform. 

There are valuable educational functions 
which cannot be provided for children without 
the use of audio-visual aids. Any school sys- 


1The Preparation and Use o 
and Packer 
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tem which fails to use appropriate aids is de- 
priving boys and girls of absolutely necessary 
assistance in their developments toward good 
citizenship. 

For some purposes the best aid may be an 
actual specimen, such as a sample of rock or 
wood, which has been brought into the class- 
room. Some objects are too large to be placed 
in the school. It may be possible, in such in- 
stances, to go to the object. The location, 
however, may be too distant to make a field 
trip practical; or the thing to be studied may 
be too large to be examined handily. The solu- 
tions to those kinds of difficulties may be to 
use small models or large photographs which 
can be close at hand and easily studied by the 
children. It often happens that a cutaway, or 
perhaps a working mock-up or model, is very 
much better from an instructional point of 
view than the thing itself. A working model 
of an engine can be made to show details of 
operation which the actual engine could not 
reveal. There is a world of objects which are 
too small to be seen without some device 
which will greatly magnify them. A micropro- 
jector will perform this function in such a 
manner that all of the students can see the 
same object simultaneously. 

The motion picture is probably the most 
versatile of all the audio-visual aids. Historical 
events can be recreated; motion which is too 
fast to be seen can be slowed down so that it 
can be observed; processes, such as plant 
growth, which take place too slowly to be 
studied, can be speeded up through time-lapse 
photography, so that the entire life cycle can 
be reproduced in a few minutes; the move- 
ments of microscopic objects can be shown 
upon the screen; and animated cartoons and 
graphs can be made “to do things” which do 
not occur naturally. 

Not only can correct information be secured 
by pupils more effectively through the use of 
audio-visual aids than without them; but they 
can be extremely helpful in protecting chil- 
dren against securing incorrect impressions 
Edgar Dale, in his excellent volume, ‘“‘Audio- 
Visual Methods in Teaching,”’* says, “Let us 
not be afraid to make certain that children 

2Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, Edgar Dale 
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know what they are reading about. Don’t put 
too much trust in the pupil’s imagination. It 
is quite as easy for him to imagine something 
wrong as something right.”’ Words, whether 
written or spoken, are symbols. The meanings 
which different individuals put into words can 
vary, without particular danger, only up to 
the point at which they become inaccurate. 
The incorrect meanings of symbols are per- 
sonal handicaps to the people who hold them. 
No one knows how many wrong meanings, 
such as “brush sheep” for “brush heap” and 
‘“aunt’s sisters” for “ancestors,” teachers allow 
children to acquire through the failure to use 
audio-visual aids to give tangibility to their 
instruction. 

A superintendent of schools must know the 
functions which audio-visual aids are capable 
of performing and which aids can perform 
which functions if he is to give the leadership 
which is necessary to make these helps most 
effectively available to the education of boys 
and girls. 

3. A plan which will facilitate the effective 
use of audio-visual aids. 

A superintendent of schools may be fully 
aware of the experiences of the armed forces 
with training aids and he may know just what 
kind of audio-visual aid should be used in 
each instructional situation, but the boys and 
girls will not receive the greatest possible help 
unless there are provisions for the effective use 
of the aids. Experts in the audio-visual aids 
field appear to agree upon three essentials: 

a) Teachers must be fully cognizant of the 
value of and trained in the use of audio-visual 
aids 

The only ways of bringing about this essen- 
tial condition to effective utilization are pre- 
service and in-service training. There is a cer- 
tain amount of inertia in the make-up of all 
human beings, including teachers, to change. 
If, however, people can be convinced that they 
can do their work better and that it will be 
more interesting they can usually be induced 
to make the change. There is probably not a 
single case on record of a teacher who has 
gone intelligently and wholeheartedly into the 
use of audio-visual aids and then given them 
up to go back to her old verbalistic methods. 
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(Above) Floor Plan of the Museum Building. 


(At Left) The exhibits open channels of interest that 
frequently continue for life. 
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Teachers must have just as much knowledge 
of what aid to use and as much skill in its use 
as our cabinetmaker in his command of wood- 
working tools. 

b) In school systems consisting of several 
buildings there should be a central audio-visual 
aids department serving all of the schools. 

The advantages of an audio-visual aids de- 
partment to serve a school system are prob- 
ably obvious. The outstanding ones, however, 
might be stated somewhat as follows: To 
co-ordinate the use of the aids in the different 
schools; to hold large aids, such as bird and 
animal habitats; to store aids, like films, slide 
films, and other movable items, which are cir- 
culated; to procure, circulate, and keep in re- 
pair all aids which are used in a number of 
schools; to provide facilities for the display, 
examination, and preview of aids; to produce 
valuable aids which are not available commer- 
cially; and to assist in the in-service training 
of personnel. (The accompanying plan of the 
audio-visual aids department of the Ham- 
tramck public schools is an attempt to provide 
such a central department.) 

c) Each building should be permanently 
supplied with the audio-visual materials which 
are used sufficiently frequently to warrant 
their possession. 

The completeness of the supply of audio- 
visual aids which should remain in a building 
increases aS one moves from elementary to 
junior and to senior high school. If certain 
films are used so frequently that the rental 
approaches the purchase price they should be 
bought as a matter of convenience and 
economy. All types of projection equipment 
which is used should be duplicated for each 
building. Cost is of course, an important de- 
terminant in what should be included in the 
building inventory of aids. However, when we 
stop to think of the amount of money spent 
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A Fish Story — in word and picture. 


for training aids to prepare men to kill we 
cannot help but wonder why we should place 
stringent limits on the expenditures to help 
young people to prepare themselves to live. 

What, then, can a superintendent of schools 
who wants to stimulate an effective program 
in the use of audio-visual aids do? A summary 
of the emphasized points in this article should 
provide that answer: 

1. Familiarize himself with the experiences 
of the armed forces training schools with 
training aids. 


2. Gain an awareness of the invaluable edu- 
cational functions which audio-visual aids can 
perform. 

3. Institute a plan which will facilitate the 
effective use of audio-visual aids. 

a) Assist teachers to inform and train them- 
selves in the importance and skillful use of 
audio-visual aids. 

b) Equip a central audio-visual aids depart- 
ment to serve the school system. 

c) Make frequently used audio-visual aids 
available in each building. 


Service Factors in a Teachers’ Salary Schedule 


Pertinent questions proposed by Supt. Theodore G. Grieder to the Salary Committee of the 


Ventura Union High School District Board of Education, Ventura, Calif. 


To the Salary Committees: 

At this time of year new salary schedule 
proposals are being submitted for considera- 
tion. In the analysis of any salary schedule, it 
is necessary to take many factors into account. 
Most salary schedules are carefully worked 
out programs on the basis of economic con- 
siderations only. For purposes of establishing 
certain perspectives and relationships, the fol- 
lowing outline is presented for study by salary 
committees. The outline is based on profes- 
sional considerations only in order to supple- 
ment the studies in relation to salaries. 

The answers to questions in the outline are 
not predetermined. They are asked in good 





faith and merit careful professional analysis 
on the part of salary committees, on the part 
of teachers generally, and of the administra- 
tion. Emphasis is placed on services rather 
than salaries. We currently are placing great 
stress on payments and rightly so. It is time 
however, that these two items be brought into 
some type of relationship. 

The list of items which follows is far from 
complete. It neglects to take into account such 
matters as establishing a sound philosophy of 
education, basic teaching procedures, cultural 
aspects of teaching, and other factors. It is as- 
sumed that certain fundamental principles, 
knowledges, and attitudes exist by definition 
of teaching and teachers. 


1. WHAT ARE THE PROFESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS? 


A. Instructional responsibilities 
B. Guidance responsibilities 

C. Extracurricular responsibilities 
D. Community responsibilities 
E. Time responsibilities, 


A. Instructional Responsibilities 
1. To what extent is it the responsibility of 
instructors to know 
the modern methods of teaching and the 
trend as regards subject emphasis? 
- current literature in field of instruction? 
library materials available? 
- audio-visual education material avail- 
able? 
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— methods of audio-visual instruction? 
— related fields? 


_ To what extent should instructors invest in 


materials and other items related to their 
work . 

— books? 

— magazines? 

— further professional training? 

— travel? 

— research? 

— practical experience? 

To what extent should instructors be re- 
sponsible for 

— professional growth? 

— development of department? 

— contributing to adjustment and in-serv- 
ice development of new staff members? 


. To what extent are instructors responsible 


for 

— development of attitudes of students? 
— behavior control — outside of as well as 
in the classroom? 

To what extent are instructors responsible 
for 

— grading of students’ work? 

— developing systematic method of de- 
termining grades? 

— recording grades for student and official 
uses? 

To what extent are instructors responsible 
for 

—student performance, and to what 
extent is it student responsibility to take 
advantage of offerings? 

Under what conditions is experimentation 
in teaching procedures justifiable? 


Guidance Responsibilities 


How much should instructors know about 
students under their care from study of 
records on file? 

To what degree are instructors responsible 
for success or failure of students in sub- 
jects taught? 

To what degree should instructors be re- 
sponsible for 

— administering general tests? 

— administering specific subject tests? 

— interpreting test data? 

To what extent should instructors serve as 
guidance people when not specifically as- 
signed guidance or counseling duties? 

To what extent may instructors be said to 
be responsible for 

— attitude of students toward school sys- 
tem in general? 

— attitude of students toward particular 
classes? 

— attitude of 
and teaching? 
— attitude of community toward school 
system ? 

—attitude of school system toward com- 
munity? 

To what extent are instructors related to 
the morale of the system? 

To what extent should instructors be re- 
sponsible for programming, registration, 
and attendance accounting? 


students toward teachers 


Extracurricular Participation 

What school activities may be included in 
the term “extracurricular’’? 

To what extent are instructors responsible 
for the extracurricular activities program ? 
On what basis should extracurricular as- 
signments be made to various instructors? 
Should extracurricular services be paid 
for as such or should they be included as 





part of base salary allowances? 

5. Should extracurricular services be divided 
on the basis of those which make money 
and those which do not; those related to 
classroom instruction and those which are 
not; on some other basis; or should all 
extracurricular services be included and 
weighed by some method? 


D. Community Responsibilities 
What are the community responsibilities 

of teachers? 

2. From what source do teachers’ community 
responsibilities derive — from professional 
considerations; residence; civic duties? 

. Are the community responsibilities differ- 
ent for teachers because of professional 
training than for those not professionally 
trained? 

4. Do community responsibilities of teachers 

differ from community responsibilities of 

other professional people? 

Is “public relations” a factor in commu- 

nity responsibility? 


_ 
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E. Total Actual Time Responsibility 
In the salary schedule study presented in 

1946, a comparison was made between indus- 

trial wages and local teachers’ salaries. For the 

sake of further comparison, it might be well to 
consider the factor of time responsibility also. 
1. What should be the total number of class 
instruction hours per week? 
2. What should be the average class enroll- 
ment? 

What should be the total number of stu- 

dents handled per day — probably broken 

down by subjects or departments? 

4. What approximates the total weekly time 

which instructors give to instruction, prep- 

aration, and other actual professional serv- 
ices (classroom and extracurricular) ? 

What is the approximate annual time on 

the same basis, including study or exten- 

sion work during summer or in evening 
classes? 

6. How does the annual time compare with 
annual time in industry and in other 
professions? 

7. What is a fair basis for comparison of 
salaries and services of teachers with 
those of industry and of other professions? 

8. Are teachers’ salaries actually annual sal- 
aries, school year salaries, or daily pay- 
ments for a specified number of days per 
year? 

9. Should salaries be based on professional 
services only or should salaries take into 
regard certain economic factors — similar 
to allowances made for dependents for 
income tax purposes? 

10. Should a salary differential be made based 
upon hours of professional services ren- 
dered annually — professional — services 
meaning teaching, extracurricular services, 
preparation, study, and other factors re- 
lated to field of instruction? 


ll. IS TEACHING A PROFESSION 
1. What are 


Status?’ 
In what respects do teachers meet those 
requirements? 

3. What is a definition for “semiprofessional” 

status? 

4. In what respects do teachers fall in this 
classification? 
What is a 


ployee’’? 
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6. In what respects may teachers fall in 


this classification ? 

7. If teaching is a profession by definition 
above, how can it be improved as such? 
If teaching is not a profession by defini- 
tion above, how can it be professionalized? 


-_ = > - 


ORDERLY PROCEDURE FOR 
AN UNPLEASANT JOB 


The dismissal of a teacher occasionally 
becomes necessary. When this unpleasant task 
confronts a school board it is necessary for 
the members to know that the offending person 
has been fairly treated and that all concerned 
have taken a series of steps which will satisfy 
the teacher, so far as possible, and prevent 
later difficulties. Where definite legal proce- 
dure is not required under state law, the 
following plan for the discharge of teachers, 
prepared by the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, will be found useful: 


A Plan for Orderly Dismissal 
of Teachers 

1. Suggestions and criticisms, if particularly 
vital to the success and future status of the 
teacher, should be in typewritten form, and 
one copy be given to the teacher and one 
filed with the superintendent of schools. (It is 
recommended that both the teacher and the 
administration be reasonably certain that there 
be proper evidence of delivery of the notice 
and have this evidence in their possession.) 

2. In every case a conference period should 
be arranged between the supervising officer 
(authorized by superintendent) and _ the 
teacher, at which time opportunity be given 
for a full and frank discussion of all points 
in question. 

3. In all cases where a teacher’s work is un- 
satisfactory and her continuance or re-election 
is in doubt, the teacher should be given a 
written statement to that effect by the super- 
intendent of schools on or before February 1, 
setting forth the reasons why the work is not 
acceptable and fixing a time and place for a 
conference. If reasons for dissatisfaction occur 
after February 1, immediate notice shall be 
given by the superintendent of schools. 

4. Following the above warning notice and 
within 15 days thereafter, the superintendent, 
or his authorized administrative representative, 
shall visit said teacher or teachers and per- 
sonally determine through observation and 
investigation the validity of the criticisms and 
acquaint the teacher or teachers of his final 
decision. This shall be in writing and a copy 
be presented to the teacher in each case. (It 
is recommended that both the teacher and the 
administration be reasonably certain that there 
be proper evidence of delivery of the notice 
and have this evidence in their possession.) 

5. When requested by the teacher and 
within thirty days from date of such request, 
a hearing shall be arranged by the superin- 
tendent before the board of education at 
which time evidence may be presented by 
both the teacher and the superintendent. The 
decision of the board of education shall be 
rendered within five days of the hearing and 
shall be considered final by all parties con- 
cerned 

6. In all school districts not employing a 
superintendent of schools, the county school 
commissioner [superintendent] shall act in 
the same capacity as the superintendent of 
schools of a village or city district. 
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For Building a Strong America — ; 


A Labor View of Education 


as National Defense Kermit Eby’ 


We must build a strong America. Not only 
because of a normal patriotism and an equally 
normal wish for survival, but because we 
believe that American values are important 
to the development of civilization, do we want 
to build a strong America. 

Now the question is, How may this best be 
done? What is the best, most intelligent, least 
costly way of making our country strong, sure 
of itself, and respected among the other na- 
tions of the earth? 

The answer, although apparent to many, is 
still subject to debate, partly because there 
are different kinds of strength, and these dif- 
ferent kinds may be given different values. 

But when I say “strong,” I mean impreg- 
nable and unassailable, not open to successful 
attack. Since we have come to the time in 
history when no country is completely safe 
from successful physical attack, it is no longer 
possible to rely solely on physical strength for 
protection. Moral strength and _ intellectual 
strength must either come into their own, or 
else their opposites will leave us open to 
attack. 

In saying these things, I am not blind to the 
necessity for physical strength, nor to the 
obvious sort of national defense that this 
implies. In a world not educated for peace, 
certain military defenses and armaments and 
armies are inescapable paraphernalia, espe- 
cially in periods such as we are now in. How- 
ever, I am saying that this paraphernalia is 
inadequate defense against aggression, that its 
virtue as defense is at best temporary and 
fortuitous; and that no nation, however large, 
well armed, well situated, well populated, rich, 
and patriotic, is perfectly safe if some other 
conceited country decides to drop a pall of 
death, partial devastation, and its accompany- 
ing misery and horror over certain areas. 


A New National Defense 

It is therefore impractical to concentrate on 
the kind of old-fashioned national defense 
involving only things, men and money. True 
national defense in the atomic age must in- 
clude more intangible assets, such as ideas 
and intentions. Moral suasion and intellectual 
integrity must serve where crossbows, cannons, 
and bombs have left off. A strong America 
must be a morally vigorous and a prosperous 
America, a place where healthy minds and 
healthy bodies construct a living peace, idea 
by idea, act by act. We must prove by example 
that a truly healthy and free people is not 
subject to vicious interference. Then, although 
other nations may envy us, they will know we 
are unconquerable. Then, while they try to 
emulate our example, they will not fear our 
interference. Then only can true strength be 


I present paper is an abstract of a statement before 
& Congressional Committee. The writer is Director of 
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found, a strength not to be measured in tons 
of steel or uranium deposits. 

In case this line of reasoning may seem to 
some people too idealistic and too impractical, 
I challenge them with this question: What 
better have they to offer? 

The prerequisite to a strong America being 
a prosperous and morally effective America, 
an America free from illiteracy, bigotry, wide- 
spread disease, malnutrition, unemployment, 
and slum living, what are we doing about these 
things? What are we, as a nation, doing to 
abolish internal conditions which make men 
turn to warfare, tyranny, and destruction as a 
psychological escape from the discomfort and 
frustration of their lives? What are we doing 
to prevent our people from following false 
prophets and subversive leaders? How are we 
preparing our future citizens to take over the 
country we leave to them? 

I need not go into the voluminous material 
on the educational predicament we find our- 
selves in. In addition to the testimony offered 
this Committee, the public press has contin- 
ually borne witness to the plight of American 
education. The scandalous facts relating to 
teacher shortages, inadequacy of teachers’ pay, 
lowering of teaching standards, lack of decent 
school facilities, are well known and have been 
well described. All this involves a matter of 
cold cash. Somehow, somewhere our country 
became disinterested in education; having been 
ahead of the rest of the world in this field, 
we lay back and let the subject rest, as 
though eternal vigilance were not always the 
price of progress. 


Why So Huge a Military Budget? 

Meanwhile, our military budget for the 
coming year is somewhere in the vicinity of 
nearly ten billion dollars, whereas the budget 
for education is a paltry eighty-five million, 
or one per cent as much. And even if we 
should spend one hundred times as much for 
military defense as for education, this does 
not take into account, in any way, the fact 
that if this country should ever again have to 
engage in a war, the men considered necessary 
to wage it might be in no better shape than 
they were when in World War II —five mil- 
lion of them, one in twenty-three — were re- 
jected as unsuited for military service. Physi- 
cal, mental, or educational deficiencies are 
costly in wartime as well as peacetime. 

To build a strong America, we need not 
only arm ourselves with wisdom and literacy, 
but we must make these things available to 
all our citizens, to minority groups as well as 
to the majority. America cannot grow to full 
strength while other nations can point a finger 
and say, “Look how they discriminate against 
some of their citizens; even the schools dis- 
criminate — and yet they preach about democ- 
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racy!” World leadership to which this country 
aspires depends upon the amount of respect 
we can command as much as on the number 
of war machines. Yet how can we command 
full respect when, for example, only five years 
ago the average annual salary for Negro school 
teachers in Mississippi was $226 as compared 
to $1,920 in the state of Washington. 

This sort of racial and geographical discrim- 
ination in education would be bad enough if 
it put but one race and one geographical area 
at a disadvantage. But it does much worse 
than that. The illiteracy and low educational 
standards of southern states —the illiteracy 
or poor educational qualifications of both 
Negroes and whites who grow up in this area 
—are harmful not only to the people and 
states directly involved but to the whole 
nation. This is because Americans move 
around a lot and bring their lacks as well as 
their skills with them wherever they go. In 
1850 one fifth of our people were living in 
states other than those in which they were 
born. In 1930 this had risen to one fourth; 
50 per cent of the population of ten states 
were born in other states, and over fifteen per 
cent of the population of thirty six states were 
born in other states. During the depression, 
thousands of people migrated in search of 
work. During World War II, other thousands 
migrated to centers of war production. 


CIO Attitudes Toward Education 


It seems to me that the government should 
be as concerned about the people who cross 
state lines as about the quality of vegetables 
and cattle which cross them. Agricultural 
products and livestock must meet certain 
standards of quality—but young men and 
women are ignored —their fitness to create 
national wealth as well as to support them- 
selves and their families is given no consider- 
ation. These young people who leave the 
poorer agricultural areas to settle in urban 
industrial centers represent national wealth. 
When they leave underprivileged areas in 
order to find better opportunities for them- 
selves and their own children, they deplete the 
working force of the towns they leave and 
bring with them their illiteracy and prejudice 
to the cities in which they settle. For this 
reason, if for no other, a national standard of 
equal educational opportunity is needed — to 
protect against the contagion of ignorance, to 
inoculate against the virus of prejudice. 

The CIO believes, therefore, that the Fed- 
eral Government must enter the field and 
financially assist the school system. Equal- 
ization of educational standards, at as high a 
level as possible, would benefit the whole 
country. It would also be fairer to the South 
where, in spite of low expenditures, the high 
birth rate forces large numbers, who receive 
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their share in the education, out into other 
areas, thereby robbing the South of even 
value received for its expenditures. Federal 
aid would surely insure a greater degree of 
justice to Negroes whose schooling is disgrace- 
fully behind even that of the white southern 
school child. All these things would build a 
strong America, free from the bonds of ignor- 
ance and intolerance. 

We of the CIO believe that even good 
teachers and good schools are not enough. 
Boys and girls are conditioned by their fam- 
ilies, their communities, and their economic 
environment. Because we so believe we support 
legislation for an adequate minimum wage, 
social security, a health program, and decent 
housing. We oppose child labor. These things, 
too, are needed for a strong America. Without 
them we will be weak where we live, no 
matter how many bombers we have or how 
many generals. 

The labor movement has always been in 
support of public education. For nearly 150 
years the trade-unionists of this country have 
worked for free schools, better schools, equal 
schools. The labor movement led the way to 
the establishment of vocational education. 
Recently we have been supporting a bill to 
provide labor education, under the Department 
of Labor, similar to what farmers have long 
enjoyed under the auspices of the Department 
of Agriculture. A large proportion of the 
resolutions adopted at the 1946 Constitutional 
Convention of the CIO were concerned with 
education and welfare. 


Strength in Education 

The resolution on education and child care 
resolves, “that minimum educational standards 
be established by the Federal Government 
based on the principle that every boy and girl 
is entitled to free education through high 
school, with advanced study for those of 
demonstrated ability. We urge an adequate 
minimum wage scale and proper security for 


teachers. We urge a program under which hot 
meals will be made available to school children 
without cost. We urge an adequate nursery 
school program to assure proper daytime care 
to the preschool children of working mothers. 
These objectives can be secured through fed- 
eral aid in co-operation with state financing, 
such assistance to seek the elimination of 
existing discrimination because of race, creed, 
or color.” 

About fifteen million workers belong to 
American labor organization and are spokes- 
men for unorganized millions as well. Better- 
ment of economic and educational standards 
for union members tends to better conditions 
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for the unorganized. Therefore, we feel that 
our effort to bring about federal aid is in the 
interest of all Americans and their children. It 
seems absolutely imperative that a program 
be legislated which will eliminate educational 
inequalities and insufficiencies. 

Political leadership lies not only in decisions 
of how much and where our country is to 
lend money to friendly, deserving, and needy 
fellow nations. It must also decide wisely on 
the areas of domestic spending, and what area 
could be more important and capable of pay- 
ing higher dividends than the area of training 
future citizens to build a safer world? In 
education there is strength. 


Ozona Schools Provide 


Teacher Housing C 8. Denko? 


In addition to five other homes provided by 
the Ozona public schools for its teaching 
staff, below is a picture of a four-unit hous- 
ing project, designed by architects Lovett 
and Mauldin, San Angelo, Tex., and completed 
by the school during the past year. 

The four housing units —each a complete 
house with two bedrooms, living room and 
dining room combined, kitchen and bath, 
with ample closet and storage space — were 
built in a novel architectural design, a stag- 
gered effect with each unit gaining maximum 
outside exposure while at the same time mak- 
ing the best use of the limited space available. 

The units are of concrete and stucco con- 
struction with sheet rock and plastered walls, 
asphalt tile over concrete floors, insulated 
and vented flat built-up roofs, stucco on solid 
sheeting, and an extension overhanging roof 
for protection of the walls against heat and 
weather. 

Each unit is furnished with attractive ranch 
type living room furniture, oak dinettes, maple 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Ozona, Tex 





bedroom suites, with double bed in one room 
and twin beds in the other. Each bedroom has 
two large closets; another large closet is 
located in the hallway, and ample closet and 
storage space is provided in the bathroom and 
kitchen. The kitchens are equipped with gas 
rangettes, gas-hot-water heaters and divided 
sinks, with linoleum covered drainboards, all 
attractively finished. The bathrooms are 
equipped with modern and attractive fixtures, 
including bathtub and shower, commode, 
lavatory, chrome towel racks, medicine cab- 
inets, etc. 

The lot has been terraced and landscaped, 
Scherz nursery men from San Angelo plant- 
ing shrubbery, vines, trees, etc. Italian rye 
grass was planted to make a winter lawn. 

Besides providing living accommodations to 
the teachers at a minimum rate, $7.50 for 
single teachers and a unit to couples at $30 
per month, the Ozona school board recently 
adopted a salary schedule providing for a 
$2,400 minimum salary. Thirty teachers com- 
prise the Ozona school teaching staff. 





— Photo by Price Studio, San Angelo, Tex. 


The Ozona Public Schools Teacherage, Ozona, Texas. 
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A Report of the American Council on Education — 


Religion in Public Education 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. 


I 

A report of significance was issued recently 
by the Committee on Religion and Education 
of the American Council on Education. The 
report is on “The Relation of Religion to 
Public Education — Basic Principles.” Though 
startling and unexpected in its conclusions and 
challenging to American educational practice 
at its very heart, the most significant thing 
about the report is the fact that it was issued 
at all. There has been a great hush-hush 
about the question of religion in public educa- 
tion. In fact, there has been a practical taboo 
about it. Here comes a report from the almost 
American Council on Education 
which plunges im medias res into the subject. 
There is no reticence apparently in the report, 
and there is a bold challenge that the current 
practice is an historic perversion and not the 
conviction of the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people. No matter what else is said about 
the report, this is reason enough for you for 
sending immediately for a copy of the report 
and studying it — and perhaps — making it a 
subject of a teachers’ or faculty meeting. 


; il 

The report is given considerable prestige by 
the persons who participated in its making 
and over whose name it is issued. You will 
notice by consulting the footnote' the names 
of the members of the committee and their 
educational affiliation. In view of the character 
of the report the predominance of persons 
holding high positions in public education is 
significant. There are two presidents of state 
universities (Michigan and North Carolina), 
a president of a state teachers college (Tren- 
N. J.), an associate commissioner of 
education of a state (New York) and an 
associate superintendent of schools (New York 
City), a superintendent of schools (Newton- 
ville, Mass.), and a staff member of the 
United States Office of Education. This is 
certainly a formidable array and representative 
even though they come mostly from the East 
presumably for purposes of promoting quorums 
at meetings. Two of the members are profes- 
sors associated with private institutions (the 


sacrosanct 


ton, 


F, Ernest Johnson, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; J. Hillis Miller, Associate 
Commissioner of Education of New York State; Homer W. 
Anderson, Superintendent of Schools, Newtonville, Mass.; 
Louis Finkelstein, President, Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York; Frank P. Graham, President of University of 
North Carolina; Jacob Greenberg, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, New York; Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, Director of Education, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; Galen Jones, Director, Division of Sec- 


ondary Education, U. S. Office of Education; John W. 
Nason, President, Swathmore College; Alexander G. Ruth- 
ven, President, University of Michigan; Herbert L. Sea- 


mans 


Director, Commission on Educational Organizations, 


National Conference of Christians and Jews; Paul H 
Vieth, Professor of Christian Nurture, Yale University 
Roscoe L. West, President, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Trenton; and as ex-officio member, George F. 


Zook, President, American Council on Education 





Teachers Colleges of Columbia University and 
Yale). One is associated with the Conference 
of Christians and Jews and another is the 
president of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Only three of the members have associ- 
ations with jnstitutions definitely religious in 
character, one president of a Jewish theological 
seminary, one president of an institution affil- 
iated with the Quakers, and one connected 
with the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. By religious affiliation it would appear 
that of the membership, eleven are Protes- 
tants, two are Jews, and one is a Roman 
Catholic. So much for the constitution of the 
committee. 

In view of these facts one understands 
readily the statement in the introduction: 

In such a report as is here presented, it is not 
to be assumed that every sentence or phrase is in 
the form that each member of the committee 
would have chosen. Yet it records essential agree- 
ment upon a document that represents a genuinely 
co-operative eliort 


In the spring of 1944 the American Council 
on Education in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Conference on Christians and Jews held 
a conference of leading representative educa- 
tors at Princeton University to discuss the 
relation of religion to public education. This 
exploratory conference resulted in the organ- 
ization of the Committee on Religion and 
Education which made the study now under 
consideration. The purpose of the committee 
was to identify and define the issues involved 
in the relation of public education and religion 
in the light of educational policy and in the 
total cultural pattern. It was to analyze the 
existing situation so as to formulate some 
broad general principles having a large measure 
of acceptance and to stimulate constructive 
criticism and experimentation. 


IV 


The report on “The Relation of Religion to 
Public Education” is a 54-page pamphlet with 
an introduction by the President of the Ameri- 
can Council, George F. Zook, explaining the 
origin and purpose of the committee which 
made the report and an explanatory intro- 
duction by the committee itself pointing out 
the increasing and awakening interest in the 
problem, the need for educators to give atten- 
tion to this intensified concern about religion 
in education, the character of the proposals 
made, and the need for their objective con- 
sideration and constructive criticism both by 
the educator and the lay people. 

The 48 pages of the text that is given over 
to discussion cover a wide range of subjects 
as follows: 

1. The Secularization of Modern Life 

2. The Secularization of Education 
Consequences 


3. What We Mean by Religion 


and Its 
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4. What We Mean by “Teaching” 

5. Shall the Schools Teach a Common Core of 
Religious Belief? ‘ 

6. Will Teaching “Spiritual Values” Suffice? 

7. Education That Negates Religion 

8. Diversity of Existing Policies and Practices 

9. The Separation of Church and State 

10. Weekday Religious Education 


11. The Basic Responsibility of the Public 
Schools 
12. Actual Possibilities Within the Public 
Schools 


13. The Importance of Teacher Education 

14. Religion and Education at the College Level 

15. The School, the Church, and the Home 

16. The Spiritual Replenishment of Modern 
Culture 

Six pages are given over to a summary and 
conclusions, and probably the best idea of the 
content and scope of the report is to be gained 
in a summary of the conclusions—all the 
conclusions of the report. They are: 

1. The exclusion of religion from the public 
schools results in the pupils regarding it as 
unimportant. 

2. Any effort to identify public education 
with a particular body of sectarian beliefs and 
practice is impractical and improper. 

3. The committee does not believe that 
American educators are committed to an ir- 
religious, secular philosophy of life. 

4. We hold to the separation of the Church 
and the State in America, but the exclusion of 
religion from public education is a strained 
application of the principle. The school re- 
sponsible for bringing its students into full 
possession of the cultural heritage cannot leave 
them “without (1) a knowledge of the role 
of religion in our history, its relation to other 
phases of our culture, and the ways in which 
religious life of the American community is 
expressed.” It should be noted that this is 
not religion in education, but knowledge about 
religion. 

5. The secularization of modern life (which 
lacks a spiritual unifying principle) is not due 
to the prevailing educational pattern, but it 
was stimulated by the “artificial” limitation 
of the school curriculum to nonreligious sub- 
ject matter. (It must be admitted that this 
was occasioned largely by the sectarian con- 
troversies of religious bodies.) 

6. The attempt to recover for religion its 
essential role in social and personal living 
is idle as long as it is denied recognition in 
the schools. 

7. The problems require more extensive 
study and investigation which the council plans 
to give them. 

8. The effort to distill certain common ideas 
and propositions as a common core of religious 
instruction is objectionable both on religious 
and on educational grounds. Two additional 
reasons are given: We should not override 
the minorities (assuming there was a majority) 
and we disapprove indoctrination. 

9. The ban on sectarian instruction, it is 
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reasonable to suppose, does not prohibit all 
study of religious subject matter, and con- 
sequently weekday religious education, which 
is “peripheral to the subject” could be, as it 
has been, worked out in the principles of the 
local control of education policy. 

10. The study of religion, in preference to 
the teaching of religion, must be distinguished 
from indoctrination in the ordinary sense, and 
should be studied as “controversial subjects 
about which reasonable people differ.” 

11. There should be a study of our basic 
religious classic, the Bible. The Bible is reli- 
gious literature and should be studied as such. 
This is distinguished from doctrinal instruction 
which is the function of church, synagogue, 
or home, not of the public school. 

12. The confused and paradoxical college 
situation where there is great religious activity 
on the campus, and a mind set on the teaching 
of philosophy or science against historical 
religion. 

13. In many public controlled institutions 
of higher learning there prevails a supercilious 
idea with respect to religion and an actual 
indoctrination against widely held religious 
conviction, “This,” the report says, “is an 
insidious intrusion of doctrine, a violation of 
the principle of religious liberty, and an abuse 
of academic freedom.” 

14. Teachers in general (not special teach- 
ers) should be prepared for the task, if the 
free and untrammeled study of religious sub- 
ject matter as suggested in the report is to be 
made possible in the schools. 

15. There must be a meeting of minds 
particularly of religious leaders in a commun- 
ity, particularly if they are. concerned with the 
secularization of life and religious illiteracy, 
if schools are to work in the direction indi- 
cated in the report. Educators must have 
freedom to enrich the curriculum in ways 
that are sound and wholesome. 

16. The committee affirms its profound be- 
lief in the American school system, and has 
full sympathy with those who stress the 
spiritual values inherent in public education — 
and consider its democratic aims of the im- 
measurable worth of the person, the value of 
mutual understanding and the possibility of 
human fellowship across creedal and racial 
lines as the flowering of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition. But they believe, supported by the 
“vast majority of American people” that 
religion is essential for the preservation of 
these spiritual values of public education. 

17. On the assumption that religion is cen- 
tral in human life or it is inconsequential, 
public education must create an awareness of 
its importance. This is part of the educational 
task which culminates in the building of dur- 
able convictions about the meaning of life 
and personal commitments based upon them. 


Vv 


There are a number of outstanding things 
in the report, in spite of the specious explana- 
tion why the many sources which have been 
drawn on for the report are not cited. To put 
the whole problem against the background of 
the secularization of modern life and the con- 


sequent secularization of education is a gain. 
Whether one agrees with the statement of the 
historical. development, this method of ap- 
proach to the problem is in the interest of 
objectivity and understanding. The frankness 
and directness of the discussion of “the edu- 
cation that negates religion,” i.e., public edu- 
cation is rather surprising and a breath of 
fresh air in a discussion that often has been 
not frank. What is said is undoubtedly true 
about the extreme theory of public education 
that it is not neutral toward religion, but 
negative. As a student and a teacher in the 
public schools at all levels it must be admitted 
that the practice is much better than the 
theory. There was no taboo about the mention 
of God or Christ, nor in the historical discus- 
sions of the medieval period, nor in the study 
of such classics as the “Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal” or the “Idylls of the King.” Nevertheless 
as the report says: “We could not discharge 
the responsibility placed on the preparation of 
this document if we did not declare our con- 
viction that negative religious dogmatism in 
the schools is as un-American as positive reli- 
gious dogmatism” (pp. 20-21). 

A proposal, often made even as far back to 
Basedow in his Philanthropinum, is that there 
might be distilled out of the various religious 
beliefs a “common core” which could be 
taught to all students. The comment on the 
proposal is a shrewd one: “This (the watering 
down of the several faiths) might easily lead 
to a new sect —a public school sect — which 
would take its place alongside the existing 
faiths and compete with them” (p. 15). This 
proposal would be unacceptable to the many 
persons outside theschurches and synagogues. 
It would be objectionable to the religious 
bodies, notably the Catholics. And it runs 
counter to the educational philosophy outlined 
in the report. And so we note, there are none 
so poor to do this proposal reverence. The 
proposal to seek a nonsectarian basis for reli- 
gious indoctrination is unqualifiedly~ rejected 
as it should be. This leads us to the central 
problem of the report which is not so definitely 
dealt with as the other problems. 


vi 

Before coming to this central problem we 
may record the confident note frequently ex- 
pressed throughout the report about the faith 
in the attitude of the American people toward 
religion. This is stated as a belief, but if it is 
true then the problem of religion in public 
education will receive sympathetic considera- 
tion. The effort to distinguish between sec- 
tarianism and religion may be logically sound, 
but the social fact is that a great deal of 
“religion” in America is “sectarianism.” In the 
further studies of the committee the facts 
about the American attitude, embodied in the 
following quotations, should be sought out and 
presented: 


We reject secularism as a philosophy of life and 
we cannot agree that it has ever been accepted as 
such by the American people (p. 1). 

We are convinced that the vast majority of the 
American people, to whom the schools belong, 
would repudiate the assumption that seculariza- 
tion of the schools expresses an intentional de- 
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valuation of religious faith or religious institu- 
tions (p. 2). 

We may, therefore, dismiss the notion that the 
American people set about deliberately to elimi- 
nate religion from education (p. 7). 

The assumption that a school system from 
which all study of religion should be excluded 
was what the American people really wanted 
when they secularized education runs counter not 
only to our educational, but to our religious, his- 
tory (p. 8). 

We who make this report believe that the 
American people are deeply, though not always 
articulately, conscious of a religious heritage to 
whose central values they want their children to 
be committed. We believe this is the reason for 
the renewed widespread concern for education in 
the field of religion (p. 17). 

The situation, however, may be interpreted as 
indicating that there is in fact an “American way” 
in education with respect to religion, namely state 
and local control, with freedom to experiment 
(p. 22). 

We do not believe that the American people 
or American educators are committed to an ir- 
religious, secular philosophy (p. 49). 

It is our conviction, however, supported, we 
believe, by the vast majority of the American 
people, that in the long run the resources of reli- 
gion are essential for the preservation of these 
spiritual values (p. 53). 


Vil 

Wherever the public discussion of the prob- 
lem of religion and public education has taken 
place particularly over such local issues as bus 
transportation to private schools, the “prin- 
ciple” of the separation of Church and State 
is invoked. The real issue often seems to be in 
this, at times, acrimonious debate the uphold- 
ing of the general principle as interpreted 
locally, rather than the local issue itself. It is 
necessary, therefore, to understand the atti- 
tude of the report on this controlling idea, 
particularly before we discuss the central 
issue. 

The fundamental position of the report is 
that the principle of the separation of the 
Church and State “may not be invoked” to 
prevent consideration of how public education 
is to determine on its merits the inclusion in 
the school program of the religious phases of 
our culture. There is current a “strained” ap- 
plication of the principle which is deplored. 
There is need for some interpretation. 

Pointing out that the principle works both 
ways, the Committee’s conclusion on the broad 
principle is summarized as follows: 

The core of meaning in the doctrine of separa- 
tion of Church and State we believe to be this: 
there shall be no ecclesiastical control of political 
functions; there shall be no political dictation in 
the ecclesiastical sphere except as public safety or 
public morals may require it. This doctrine may 
not be invoked to prevent public education from 
determining on its merits the question how the 
religious phases of the culture shall be recognized 
in the school program. 

There is, the report admits, confusion re- 
garding the meaning of the doctrine — in fact 
there has been a failure to give it clear and 
definite meaning. It is often understood in an 
absolute sense, instead of a broad principle of 
varying application. That the control in public 
education must be kept in public hands is the 
“hard core of reality in the doctrine.” We 
must understand both what it does not mean 
as well as what it does mean. 

Separation is a relative term. “There is no 
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such thing as a free Church in a free State.” 
The Church is subject to the State in many 
matters: building codes, fire laws, tax laws, 
legal incorporation. Churches have taken an 
increasingly active part in the field of public 
policy, e.g., prohibition, local campaigns for 
clean politics, international affairs, and the 
pronouncement on social and political issues 
by church leaders have been applauded. Reli- 
gion plays quite a role in governmental affairs, 
for example: chaplains in the armed forces, 
religious services in hospitals and prisons, use 
of Bible in administering oaths, issuance of 
religious proclamations by the President and 
the governors, beginning legislative sessions 
with prayer. This interpretation would clearly 
show the need for the study of the implica- 
tions of the problem and the rejection of an 
absolutist attitude. Many questions, partic- 
ularly about sectarian teaching, are beyond 
legal definition, but must be decided de facto 
locally. 

The practical conclusions reached are two 
in number: 


First, the abandonment of an appeal to non- 
existent precedent in support of an extreme sec- 
ularist position; secondly, a frank facing of a 
problem that is all of a piece with the extension 
of democratic control of education and with the 


steady widening of the scope of the school 
program. 
vill 
The central problem of the report, the in- 


clusion of religion in public education is not 
met in as direct a fashion as the other issues 
of the report which are not central. The prob- 
lem seems to be transferred from the problem 
of religion in the individual life to the prob- 
lem of religion in the culture — and the trans- 
mission or perpetuation of the culture is the 
function or at least one function of the school. 

At the stage of the committee’s 
work its recommendations are certainly not 


present 


satisfactory to any religious group nor to edu- 


cators. Some of the present conclusions of the 


committee are on the central problem 


Teaching must be distinguished from in- 


doctrination in the ordinary sense of the word 
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whatever that is, for it is not defined and it 
overlooks a great part of education that is on 
the level of indoctrination. 

2. Teaching must be understood in the sense 
in which it is commonly used today in appli- 
cation to all study of controversial subjects 
about which reasonable people differ — a very 
dubious solution. 

3. In the social study program attention 
should be given to the religious life of the 
community. 

4. The Bible is to be taught as religious 
literature has been noted. 

5. The preservation of the spiritual values 
in public education, e.g., the democratic aims, 
requires in the long run the resources of 
religion. 

6. The responsibility of the public schools 
is to create an awareness, which is merely 
rounding out its educational task. 

This is all very nice and it may well be 
within the purpose of the committee which is 
variously worded. In one place this purpose is 
stated as breaking down the barrier between 
secular and religious in the educational system, 
or more adequately: to bring about the “pos- 
sibilities which we think inherent in the 
present situation without statutory or consti- 
tutional changes, provided the statutes and 
constitutional provisions are subject to rea- 
sonable interpretation. We do not regard it as 
reasonable to construe a ban on sectarian in- 
struction as prohibiting all study of religious 
subject matter.” 

The decision that there was no common 
core of religious instruction and training that 
could be used and that the proposal was ob- 
jectionable on religious and _ educational 
grounds, and by the vast body of nonreligious 
indicated the difficulties which the committee 
was facing—and may we now add, did not 
meet on the central issue. The statements at the 
end of the report that the awareness of religion 
which the public should create must 
culminate in the building of durable convic- 


school 


tions about the meaning of life and personal 
commitments based on them and “must foster 
a sense of the obligation to achieve them as a 
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supreme moral imperative” are other admis- 
sions of the impracticability of the genuine 
program of religion in public education, under 
the terms of the report. No insipid or intel- 
ligent discussion of religion or of a God, rang- 
ing all the way from “highly personal to ab- 
stract. philosophical terms, from emphasis on 
the transcendent to emphasis on the immanent, 
from a frankly supernatural conception (i.e., 
the real God) to one that endows the cosmos 
itself with spiritual purpose and power” (p. 
11), can have any other effect than to add to a 
confusion worse confounded. No bringing the 
student into contact with the spiritual re- 
sources of the community can be called reli- 
gion in public education. Until some wiser 
proposals are made public education will con- 
tinue to be much as it is now, with more re- 
spectful attention to religion (1) in its objec- 
tive consideration using the most recent 
research of the churches and religious ideas in 
their formative influence in the history of 
nations, and as a means of understanding much 
of the present world, (2) in the consideration 
of the religious-literary classics such as the 
Bible, the /mitation of Christ, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grims Progress, Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, 
Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King, and the in- 
numerable references throughout literature, 
(3) in the study of social and economic letters, 
encyclicals and programs of the great Church 
leaders, and (4) the demonstrated supremacy 
of the moral law in all life, individual and nat- 
ural, with the significance of the religious 
sanction. 

I urge you again to read the report and form 
your own judgment. The difficulties of the 
problem should be revealed particularly be- 
cause of the clearing away of much obstruc- 
tive debris, and of the attempt frankly and 
objectively to face the issue from what is ad- 
mittedly a point of view well weighted in favor 
of religion. In this way you can meet the chal- 
lenge of the report: “Religion is either central 
in human life or it is inconsequential. If it is 
not basic in experience and in the culture, 
then the secularists are right in their neglect 
of it, and the testimony of the ages is false.” 





Los Lunas High School, Los Lunas, New Mexico. 
Construction on this building, designed by Architect Gordon Ferguson of Albuquerque, was begun 
in May, 1947. The estimated cost is $80,000. 
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Maine Holds School- 
Building Planning 
Conference 


. 1 
Marion Cooper 


During five years of war and the preceding 
period of financial depression, there has been 
little school building construction in Maine 
Aware that their buildings, many of them 
fifty to a hundred years old, are painfully 
inadequate for carrying out modern educa- 
tional programs, school administrators through- 
out the state have seen the necessity for 
long range planning of new school facilities. 
Permissive laws enacted by the 93rd Legisla- 
ture to encourage construction and operation 
of consolidated community schools point the 
way to elimination of many of the small high 
schools with which the state is dotted and 
make necessary careful planning for modern 
school plants to fulfill the needs of Maine boys 
and girls of secondary school age. 

It was consideration of these problems that 
led the State Department of Education to 
sponsor a new project this past spring when 
a hundred school administrators and members 
of superintending school committees from all 
sections of the state gathered at Poland Spring 
for a four-day work conference of school-plant 
planning. Pleasantly housed in an attractive 
inn at one of Maine’s most scenic vacation 
centers, with no other duties to distract them, 
the men found ample opportunity from morn- 
ing until night to listen, question, and discuss 
all phases of school building and renovation. 

Arranged by William O. Bailey, State Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education for the 
Division of Planning and Research, the confer- 
ence was conducted by Dr. N. E. Viles of 
the U. S. Office of Education, whose general 
knowledge of building needs and keen under- 
standing of the problems peculiar to Maine 
were enough in themselves to make the con- 
ference a success 

Although a tentative agenda was set up for 
the nine meetings held during the four days, 
there was nothing cut and dried about the 
program and the men interrupted proceedings 
frequently to question developments as they 
referred to individual and local problems. 

In addition to Dr. Viles and Mr. Bailey, the 
conference members heard from Dr. Herbert 
Blair of Boston, Mass., school survey specialist ; 
Dr. Homer Anderson, superintendent of schools 
at Newton, Mass.; Carl Porter-Shirley, superin- 
tendent of schools in Hingham, Mass.; Paul 
Farnum of the New Hampshire State Depart- 
ment of Education; David McLean of the Har- 
vard University School of Education faculty, and 
various members of the Maine State Department 
of Education who discussed school-plant needs 
in specialized fields 

It was the general consensus of opinion that 
attendance of schoolmen from neighboring states 
was an important step in recognition of the 
benefits to be derived from co-operation of New 
England educators in solving their mutual prob 
lems. School architects and commercial lighting 
experts were also present to answer questions 
pertinent to better schoolhouse construction and 
equipment. 


1State Department of Education, Augusta, Me 
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A group of superintendents listening to the explanation of an architect's 
model as presented by Dr. N. E. Viles (second from right) 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Preliminary surveys, preparation ol plans, reno- 
vation of existing buildings, and methods of 
financing construction were some of the subjects 
discussed and argued during the four days. Ar- 
rangement and equipment of classrooms and 
special service rooms were outlined by special 
ists while individual superintendents volunteered 
information acquired in carrying out some of the 
projects discussed. 

Between meetings or at the end of the workday, 
the men gathered in small groups with Dr. Viles, 
or some of the other specialists and guests, to 
discuss their own problems or argue over some 
of the conclusions reached in the formal sessions 

While no definite blueprints for new buildings 


were drawn during the conference, many nebulous 
plans were crystallized in the minds of the 
administrators and their committee members. 
Errors in many proposed measures were seen and 
many sins of commission which would have been 
regretted ten years hence were recognized and 
unwise plans were nipped in the bud 

The sessions were long and wearing, with .the 
information and work of several weeks crowded 
into four days, but the superintendents, guests, 
speakers, and department members were unani- 
mous in their feeling that the plant-planning 
conference was one of the most successful and 
valuable educational ventures ever carried on 
in Maine 


Planned for Expansion 
McCoy C Wilson, Architects, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


The board of education of Marion, Ill., has 
recently accepted the plans of Architects Mc- 
Coy & Wilson, of Mount Vernon, for a junior 
high school building, to be erected as soon 
as building costs are stabilized and materials 
and labor are again available at reasonable 
costs. 

The building will be located on a large site, 
occupied in part by an elementary school 
building, the gymnasium of which will be used 
temporarily until a combination gymnasium- 
auditorium is erected. 

The building faces south and is without 
basement. The first floor provides area for 
one classroom, a large art room, a shop for 
industrial arts, a combination sewing and 
cooking laboratory, a cafeteria with kitchen, 
a boiler room, and space for toilets. A general 
office, with private rooms for the superin- 
tendent and the principal, is located adjoining 
the main entrance. 

The second floor is arranged with a large 
library, planned for use as a study hall, four 


classrooms, a science laboratory, a music 
room, toilets, and a health room. 

The building is planned for a normal capa- 
city of 400 pupils in the seventh, ei 
ninth grades. 


ghth, and 


The construction of the industrial-arts shop 
and the cafeteria is such that additional class- 
rooms may be built above these areas. 

The mechanical equipment, including the 
boiler, is such that there will be ample heat 
for the future gymnasium-auditorium and if 
desired, for the adjoining elementary school 
building. 

While the final specifications have not been 
written, it is planned that the building will 
be erected of fire-safe materials, with concrete 
floors and stairs, brick exterior walls, and 
stone trim. 

The board of education responsible for the 
planning of the building includes: Eugene 
Morrison, president ; members, Ralph Norman, 
Fred Saunders, Dr. H. A. Felts, Orville Bogard, 
Leonard Mitchell, and Oldham Paisley 
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Architect's Model, 














Raymond A. Orput & Associates, Architects & Engineers, 
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Council Bluffs Senior High School, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Rockford, Illinois. 


x 
Modular Construction Raymond A. Orput 


Today those of us responsible for school- 


building projects— school boards, superin- 


tendents of schools, and architects —are at 
war. The warfare js against constantly increas 
ing prices on the one hand, and constantly in- 
creasing demand for more flexible educational 
facilities on the other 

In meeting this condition in the proposed 
Council Bluffs Senior High School building 
design and materials are not sacrificed to this 
threatening trend. Monolithic concrete is used 
since in larger buildings the economy of re- 
using of forms for concrete work is more 
evident than in a smaller structure 

A first glance at the design of the new 
Council Bluffs Senior High school building 
reveals two facts and raises two questions 
The facts provoking the questions are a mono- 
lithic concrete structure with vast continuing 
expanses of corrugated glass panels. Why? The 
answer is modular construction, with prefabri- 
cated form panels, horizontally run and cor- 


rugated glass panels throwing light to the 


vision-weak inside aisles of the classroom, thus 
eliminating Venetian blinds or shades 

The running concrete panels between floors 
are exactly 48 in. wide exclusive of sills, hence 
standard 4 ft. by 8-ft. plywood sheets can be 
used without special fabrication of forms for 
these great continuous bands. Skilled labor on 
this work will be confined to carpenters ind 
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cement finishers who are correspondingly more 
numerous at the present time among build- 
ing tradesmen than bricklayers and also work 
on a lower hourly wage scale. Also, a much 
greater percentage of common labor is em- 
ploved on this type of work than ordinary 
masonry. The continuous corrugated glass 
bands not only permit maximum light but also 
permit modular variations in room sizes which 
may be subject to change at any time during 
the life of the building 

The question may be asked: “How are 
these running bands of concrete supported? 
The answer is by the periodic occurrence Ol 
separating bullnose columns accentuated in the 
design and by invisible interior supports by 
passed by the structural glass. In meeting the 
insistent demand of economy, beauty in archi- 
tectural design must be achieved through the 
skillful use of materials and massing of struc 
tures, or the architectural design of school 
houses will merely lapse into the ugly and 
commonplace industrial types of building. The 
Council Bluffs building skillfully meets this 
new demand by the sheer beauty of the ma 


terials used and arranged In etlective masses 


in design 

Providing for a student capacity of 2000 
students, in developing the plan, the typical 
H or U-shaped structure is avoided as imprac- 
ical from the standpoint of cubic contents, 
which is an important cost controlling factor 


The key to the whole plan solution is to be 
found in the first floor plan. On this floor will 
be found the practical arts departmentalized 
yet integrated so that the shops, homemaking, 
and fine arts are readily accessible to each 
other in a complementary manner 

The location of the administrative and 
health offices on this floor; the grouping ol 
the three major mass areas, the gymnasium 
auditorium, and swimming pool around a 
grand foyer; the functional aspects of the 
band room, “Little Theatre,’ choral and har- 
mony rooms, all accessible to the stage of the 
auditorium permits of bringing together all the 
community and most likely adult educational 
activity on the main floor with easy access to 
the public It also will provide efficient ad- 
ministrative control of these varied activities 
by those entrusted with its supervision 

On the second floor are to be found the 
science, commercial, and mathematics depart- 
ments. These departments all are complemen 
tary to each other and are well integrated in 
the plan With southern and eastern exposure 
the science department is oriented to make 
effective use of these areas. The science de 


partment has been developed on the basis of 


the vocational shop 


i “weighted average” with 
accommodations, taking into cognizance the 
importance of scientific education in the 
modern high school. The visual education roon 


which is well located makes an effective use 
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Second Floor Plan, Council Bluffs Senior High School, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Raymond A. Orput & Associates, Architects & Engineers, Rockford, Illinois. 


of a main corridor axis interior corner by — usual facilities for students’ use at a minimum charts. Its location insures freedom from dis- 
providing a space readily available for impor- of cost and sacrifice of academic space. Sit- traction yet is also an element of beauty and 
















tant audio-visual activities. uated between conference rooms and study utility. 

The strictly academic elements of the build- halls it is readily accessible to all classrooms The building will be constructed on a 
ing are to be oriented around the library. The and will serve not only as a depository for 30-acre tract that will allow for adequate facil- 
mezzanine feature of the main library cen- books but also for reference materials of all ities for student participation in physical activ- 
trally located on the third floor provides un- kinds; particularly maps, globes, films and _ ity and makes possible the control of the area 
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Raymond A. Orput & Associates, Architects & Engineers, Rockford, Illinois. 
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Third Floor Plan, 
Raymond A. Orput & Associates, Architects & Engineers, 


by school authorities. The gymnasium will seat 
3400, the auditorium 1500, and the swimming 
pool will provide a 25-meter pool for record 
swimming match events. The ready accessibil- 
ity of the girls’ and boys’ gymnasium to the 
athletic fields make possible a happy, prac- 
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tical intercommunicating opportunity for inter- 
changeable indoor and outdoor classes as 
weather conditions permit. The design also 
provides an artistic central element in the 
handling of the swimming pool entrance which 
is located on the main axis of the building and 
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Council Bluffs Senior High School, Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Rockford, Illinois. 


creates a commanding view from the athletic 
fields. The swimming pool entrance at grade 
is planned to provide for year-round usage and 
so arranged that the public may also use the 
facilities in summer. 


The Installation of a Public Address System 
Horace P. Macnab’ and Wayne ; @ Branom, Ed.D.’ 


The importance of a public address system 
for facilitating the work of a modern high 
school is widely recognized by educators. 
Practically every aspect of the administration 
of a school can be helped at times by a public 
address system. To mention just a few of the 
uses, every administrator will recognize the 
importance of an address system in such 
instructional activities as current events, radio 
programs, student-organized activities, emer- 
gency bulletins, etc. 

The Hillside senior high school building, 
which is of comparatively recent construction, 
had been piped for a public address system 
when built, but funds had run low and the 
installation had never been completed. The 
purchase of a system was one of the school’s 
major needs, and several graduating classes 
left as class gifts sums to be added to a 
“public address fund.” About a year ago, it 
was found that over thalf of the purchase 


Instructor in Industrial Arts, Hillside High School 
Hillside, N. J. 
*Supervising Principal, Hillside, N. J 


price had been raised in this manner. When 
approached, the board of education agreed to 
furnish the balance needed, and arrangements 
were made to meet the engineers of a leading 
manufacturer of public address equipment. 
From the results of these meetings and 
from estimates received from local contractors, 
it was found that the cost of installation 
would be more than half of the purchase 
price of the equipment itself. Since the figure 
was prohibitive, it was decided to use one of 
the industrial-arts instructors to supervise the 
installation and to draw on the shop classes 
for the necessary help. Some schedule changes 
were necessary to free the teacher from a 
part of his daily class load. Luckily, the 
return from the army of another man sim- 
plified the changes considerably, thus allowing 
the installation instructor to use two mornings 
and five afternoons each week for the work. 
Immediately following the Christmas vaca- 
tion the work was begun. The manufacturer’s 
engineers had previously gone over the build- 
ing with the architect’s blueprints and had 


left instructions and suggestions as how to 
proceed with the wiring. The blueprints were 
first checked against the actual conduit in- 
stallation. As will be seen from the accom- 
panying plans, they were not accurate. This 
change of conduit locations was not suspected 
until an attempt was made to locate the 
vertical riser which was to carry all classroom 
speaker cables to the first floor. The fact 
is mentioned because it seems to be a rather 
common difficulty. When the riser could not be 
found, it was suspected that something was 
wrong, and work was begun in the individual 
classrooms. At each speaker location from 
one to five conduit terminations were found. 

The only method of tracing this maze of 
conduit was to run an electrician’s snake in at 
one end, then look in other classrooms to see 
where the end of the snake had appeared. This 
method of work, while slow, had the advantage 
of giving the direction and length of each run, 
the latter by marking the snake each time and 
measuring it after removal. Considerable time 
was consumed in covering the entire building 
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The final working plans of the riser and floor plans of the public address system, 


in this way, though as additional classrooms 
were eliminated the search became relatively 
simpler. In the case of a few runs the snake 
could not be forced through, presumably due 
to some sort of stoppage in the conduit. Air 
pressure, obtained from the vacuum-cleaner 
blower was then used to trace that particular 
conduit. 

From the information obtained, an entirely 
new plan was made and blueprinted, to be 
used as the working basis for wiring the build- 
ing. From this plan the number of feet of 
cable needed was estimated as well as the 
lengths of a few necessary runs of conduit. 

While awaiting the arrival of the cable, 
tools and materials necessary for the job were 
assembled. Since existing conduit was of the 
heavy wall-threaded type, it was decided to 
use thin wall tubing with compression fittings 
to facilitate and speed up the work. Conse- 
quently tubing benders were the only tools 
which had to be bought for the conduit instal- 
lation. Previously we had bought the snake — 
a 200-ft. length—and the blower. Besides 
these we used hand star drills, an electric ham- 
mer, a magneto, cable reels and cable grips for 
pulling the many cables through the conduit 

The cable from each classroom to the main 
console run had to be a separate cable. Ac- 
cordingly when the cable arrived it was cut 
into the necessary lengths. In trying to handle 


Hillside Senior High School, Hillside, N. J. 


such long pieces, however, it was found that 
the shielding had a great tendency to kink, no 
matter how slowly and carefully the cable was 
pulled. Since some of the runs were well over 
a hundred feet long, passing through several 
classroom pull boxes before arriving at their 
destination, the tendency to kink caused some- 
thing of a problem. The only way to avoid this 
kinking was to cut each run just long enough 
to go from room to room, thus necessitating 
from two to ten splices in each pull box. 

All of the original building conduit was 4 
inch, and the several cables in some of the 
runs were quite difficult to get Mhrough. With 
one boy feeding them, and one or two more 
boys pulling on the snake, all wires were finally 
pulled except two groups, one of eight and the 
other of ten cables. These two runs made nec- 
essary the installation of 1%4-in. tubing, which 
unfortunately had to be exposed 

With all classroom speaker cables now in- 
stalled, the conduit in the basement corridor 
and locker rooms were then piped and wired 
The floors and walls of the building are of 
12-in. concrete and here the boys learned to 
use either the electric hammer or the hand 
star drills to get the conduit to the desired 
locations. 

It was also necessary to install conduit under 
the stage for the auditorium amplifier and 
microphone outlets, but here the work was 


much harder because there had been prac- 
tically no excavation and some digging and 
temporary light wiring had to be done before 
the pipework could be started. The cables in 
the auditorium were much easier to run even 
though the work was done in rather cramped 
quarters. The main feeder cable from the 
master console was over 200 feet long, but 
being single it was quite easy to pull. When 
the five gymnasium cables had been pulled, 
the wiring was completed, except for splicing. 

Since the cables were cut in room to room 
lengths, there were about 350 splices, besides 
bonding all the shielding by wrapping with 
bare copper wire and soldering. Splicing was 
done with solderless connectors so that the job 
did not take very long 

It was now necessary to identify some 45 sep- 
arate cables, which were to be connected with 
the console, and this was done by ringing out 
each cable with the magneto. With a boy 
going from classroom to classroom, connecting 
each pair of speaker leads together, the in- 
structor operated the magneto, ringing out 
each pair of leads at the control panel until a 
contact was made with that particular class- 
room. The cable was then marked, the boy 
notified over the house telephone, and the 
identification process repeated. f 

With the wiring completed, the installation 
of the classroom speakers was next under- 
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The architect's original layout for the riser and floor plan arrangement of the public 
speaker system of the Hillside Senior High School. 


taken. Since each speaker mounting required 
four holes drilled into the concrete walls, this 
work was done on a Saturday when classes 
would not be interrupted. The following week 
the boys fastened the speakers to their black- 
boards and made the connections, completing 
the work in the classrooms. 

Connections were now made at the control 
panel. These included all building speakers, 
auditorium amplifier, gymnasiums and locker 
rooms, aerial leads and ground wires, as well 
as the installation of a 110 volt power recep- 
tacle. The auditorium amplifier, a 50-watt unit, 
was installed in a metal box on the stage, and 
connections made to the master console, four 
speakers, and three microphone outlets. These 
speakers were aimed at predetermined places 
in the auditorium and the same arrangement 
was followed in both gymnasiums 

Two antennae were installed on the roof of 
the school, one an FM dipole unit, and con- 
nections were made to their respective lead-in 
cables. It was also necessary to install a light- 
ning arrester on the roof and to run a wire 
down to a ground rod driven into the earth. 


System in Successful Operation 
The entire system has been functioning for 
about six months, and its installation has won 


praise from the factory engineers. It is felt 
that every boy who worked on this project 
has added something to his shop course which 
would not otherwise have been obtained. 
About fifty boys in all gave from an hour to 
40 or 50 hours’ time to this work, and al! felt 
a certain pride in having accomplished a job 
that adds so much to the smooth conduct of 
the school activities. 

In closing, it should be said that faculty co- 
operation wag excellent, since all work was 
done during the school day, and naturally 
classes were disturbed at times. The boys 
working on the project were orderly and quiet, 
making as little disturbance as possible. About 
11,000 feet of cable and 400 feet of conduit 
were used in the installation, as well as un- 
counted pull boxes, tubing fittings, and bolt 
shields. As will be seen from the description 
this was quite a job, but it proved that if one 
school can do it, certainly others which have 
been prevented by installation costs from hav- 
ing a central sound system can do as success- 
ful a job as we did. Since the only high voltage 
(110 volts) used is in the power end of the 
amplifiers, there should be no trouble with the 
electrical inspectors so long as local code re- 
quirements are met in regard to conduit use 
and installation. 


EPOCH MAKING REPORT 


National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 


Proceedings of the twenty-third Annual Convention. 
Paper, $1. H. C. Headden, acting secretary-treasurer, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The present report is valuable as a complete restatement 
in discussionary form of the ‘“‘Guide for Planning School 
Plants,”’ popularly referred to as the Council’s school 
building standards. The Guide, which is tentative, em- 
braces these major sections: (1) the relationship of 
the school program to the plant and the need for co-opera- 
tive planning; (2) site selection and its development 
for effective use; (3) the general planning of the building 
for effective educational use, for safety, flexibility, and 
total adequacy; (4) planning and equipping instructional 
rooms; (5) planning and equipping the general facilities 
for administration and broader use, library, auditorium, 
physical education area, food service; (6) planning serv- 
ice facilities for audio-visual aids and communication, fire 
protection, sanitation, heating and ventilation, custodial 
service; (7) educational accessories, e.g., bus service, 
camping, et 

The most useful feature of the statement is the 
departure from the sharp requirements of a legal code 
and the effort to require the school administrator — and 
the architect— to study his situation and to seek a 
solution of his problem on the basis of current principles 
applied to local needs and limitations. There are some 
inconsistencies in form and content due to the differences 
in viewpoint of the co-operating committees. The new 
theory on lighting is quite completely explained. The 
problem of air conditioning is still approached from the 
standpoint of ventilation as an adjunct to heating rather 
than air conditioning as a process of using cooling as 
well as warming to produce comfort. This new statement 
of standards should be heartily welcomed for use in the 
impending avalanche of schoolhouse construction 
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Practical School Gusiness Management 


Efficient Buying of School Forms 


James Houston, Jr. 


Blanks and forms are an administrative 
device used to facilitate the management of 
any enterprise in which a number of people 
must record and use recurring data. In a 
school system the primary purpose of any 
blank form is to promote the efficiency of the 
services rendered to the children by a school. 

Some criteria to be used in the development 
and use of a form or a system of forms are: 

1. A form must be necessary. It should 
meet some definite need. Unless it does so 
there is no justification for designing or using 
it. Too prolific a production of forms tends 
to create administrative “red tape.” A school 
executive should be sure that a form is nec- 
essary before he introduces it into the school 
system. 

2. A form must be adequate. It should pro- 
vide for the recording of all the items of in- 
formation needed in reference to its particular 
purpose. 

3. A form must be simple. It should confine 
itself to one specific purpose and should have 
no extraneous or unnecessary information 
included. 

4. A form must be clear. It must be easily 
used and accurately interpreted. 

5. A form must permit of universal appli- 
cation. It should be designed to fit any cir- 
cumstance in which it may be used. 

6. A form must be uniform. The same form 
should be used for the same purpose by all 
units of the schoql system. 

7. A form must be economical. It should 
provide the maximum amount of service for 
its cost. 

8. A form must be carefully planned. It 
should be the result of the thought and co- 
operative planning of all those who will use it. 


Reproduction of Forms 

The person directly responsible for the 
production of a form should be aware of the 
available mechanical means of reproducing 
forms. Each method of reproduction has pe- 
culiar advantages which render it desirable in 
specific circumstances. Some of the methods 
of reproduction and their use are: 

1. The “Ditto” Process, or any similar 
gelatin pad process. This type of reproduction 
is most efficient and economical when fifty 
or less copies are needed. It is a home process 
which any teacher or even student can use. 

2. The Mimeograph Process. This process 
permits of the production of a greater num- 
ber of copies than the gelatin pad process. It 
is best used for forms of a more or less 
transient or temporary nature, and can be 
done in any school. 

3. The Letterpress Printing Process. When 


a considerable number of forms of a more or 
less permanent character are needed, printing 
is a desirable and economical means of 
reproduction. 

4. The Photolithographic or Photo-offset 
Process. This means of reproduction is com- 
paratively expensive for a new form where 
the cost of type composition must be borne. 
It is less expensive than printing where an 
already existing form may be photographed. 
It may be used in any situation where letter- 
press printing is indicated. 

5. “Ruling” is desirable where financial 
accounting forms are designed to be produced 
on ledger paper and the forms consist entirely 
of lines except perhaps for explanatory 
headings. 

6. Ready-made Forms to suit a particular 
need may often be purchased from the manu- 
facturers of such standardized forms. As a 
rule these forms are cheaper than similar 
forms printed on special order by a local 
printer. 

Every designer, producer, or purchaser of 
forms should be acquainted with the follow- 
ing facts concerning different paper stocks 
most widely used: 


Available Types of Paper 

1. Ditto paper is a chemically treated, 
highly calendared stock made especially for 
the gelatin-pad processes of reproduction. It 
affords the maximum number of legible copies 
when this type of process is used, and lends 
itself well to handwriting or typing. 

2. Mimeograph paper is a rather inexpen- 
sive, highly absorbent paper, and is made 
especially for mimeographing. It ages rapidly 
and is not well adapted to writing with pen 
and ink. 

3. Bond papers are divided into two general 
classes: (a) Sulphite bonds are made entirely 
from wood pulp, are comparatively inexpen- 
sive, and do not age well. (6) Rag-content 
bonds are made with varying percentages of 
rag pulp and have a greater tensile strength 
than the sulphite papers. The greater the per- 
centage of rag content of a sheet the better 
the paper. These papers are usually water- 
marked with the percentage of rag they 
contain. 

4. Ledger papers are heavyweight hard-sur- 
faced sheets that are most suitable for finan- 
cial accounting purposes. Ledgers are made 
from sulphite or rag stock just as are the bond 
papers. Where permanence is essential a high 
rag content ledger (75 per cent rag or more) 
should be used. 

5. Onionskin and other thin papers are suit- 
able for forms where duplicate copies of a 
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record must be made with carbon paper. For 
example, a purchasing order that consists of 
an original and one or more copies may have 
the original printed on a sulphite bond and 
the “second sheets” on a thin paper, or the 
entire form may be printed on thin papers. 

6. Safety papers are usually expensive 
papers imprinted with a faint over-all pattern 
or design to make erasures and alterations 
impossible without easy detection. They are 
used commonly for such forms as checks, 
vouchers, and warrants. 

7. Card stocks are divided usually into two 
classes: (a) mill index cards and (b) bristol 
cards. They are available in various qualities. 
The use to which a card is put should be the 
determining factor in its selection. Bristol is 
a higher quality card than mill index. 

8. Colored papers are generally more ex- 
pensive than white papers of the same quality. 
Color should be used only when necessary to 
differentiate similar forms or where a form 
system is organized on a color basis to permit 
the ready identification of forms pertaining to 
different departments. 


The Economic Use of Paper 

To promote economy in the planning and 
purchasing of forms the intelligent designer 
and buyer will consider the following facts 
about paper sizes and paper weights. 

1. The printer buys paper by the pound. 
The heavier the paper used for manufacturing 
a form the more that form will cost. Bond 
papers for example are made in 16-pound, 
20-pound, and 24-pound weights. This means 
that a ream of 500 sheets of bond paper, in 
its basic ream size (17 by 22 inches) will 
weigh either 16 pounds, 20 pounds, or 24 
pounds. If a form is printed on 20-pound 
bond when 16-pound paper would have 
been satisfactorily substantial, the paper cost 
will be 25 per cent higher than neeessary. On 
the other hand, when a form is to be sub- 
jected to much wear and tear, a heavier paper 
is required and it will be false economy to 
buy a lighter weight paper. This holds true 
not only for bond papers but also for ledgers, 
index bristols, and the other papers mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraphs. 

2. The printer cuts the paper stock for all 
forms from standard ream size sheets. The 
buyer pays for wastepaper. Therefore to be 
economical school forms should lend them- 
selves to cutting which will utilize all of the 
paper without waste. The basic ream sizes 
for writing paper stocks are: 

17 by 22 inches 

19 by 24 inches 

17 by 28 inches 

Note for example that the standard 8% by 
11-inch business stationery may be cut evenly 
from the basic 17 by 22-inch ream sheet. 

Standard ream sizes for card stocks (index 
bristol) are: 
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20% by 24% inches 
22% by 28% inches 
25% by 30% inches 


Card weights are based on the 25% by 
30%-inch ream and weigh 110 pounds per 
ream. Mill bristol cards come in a ream 224% 
by 28% inches which weigh 91 pounds per 
ream. 

3. Forms which are to be mailed should 
be adaptable to standard envelope sizes. The 
most common business envelope sizes are: 


No.6 —3% by 6 inches 

No. 64,—3% by 6% inches 
No. 10 —4% by 9% inches 
No. 11 —4% by 10% inches 


The No. 6 envelope is usually used for 
return reply purposes; the No. 63% is the 
common “small” business envelope; the No. 
10 is the common “large” envelope. 

4. Forms should be designed in harmony 
with the general criteria enumerated above, 
but they must also be produced in sizes which 
are adaptable to standard filing-case sizes. If 
purchases of filing cases are under considera- 
tion, the forms and the cases can be adjusted 
to the needs; if old cases are on hand, they 
can be measured and the forms printed 
accordingly. 

Some of the following general suggestions 
may prove helpful in devising and developing 
forms for a form system. 


General Suggestions 

1. All forms should carry in small type in 
an inconspicuous position a line indicating 
the form number, the date printed, and the 
number of copies printed. This information 
may be codified if desired, but such a legend 
as “17-2-47-5M” (Form No. 17 —printed 
February, 1947— 5000 copies) is usually 
satisfactory. 

2. Because the unit cost is reduced as the 
number of copies produced is increased, it 
pays to estimate long-term needs for a form 


and to order at one time, where feasible, a 
supply to last several years. This recom- 
mendation must be conditioned to some ex- 
tent by the state of the market. At present, 
for example, paper costs are relatively high. 
The local printer can usually advise the school 
buyer whether there is likely to be a rise or 
drop in the near future. 

3. In letterpress printing small changes may 
be made during a “run.” For example, on a 
report card which is to be used by several 
schools in the same community, a change in 
school name may be mad? at very little extra 
cost. 

4. Where a form is to be typed lines are 
unnecessary. 

5. In some cases it is desirable to ask a 
printer to “tie up” and store a form. This 
means that he will keep standing the type 
which is likely to be used in the future. For 
example, a school directory which is produced 
each year with only minor changes may be 
kept-intact for future printing. The charge 
for keeping type in storage is always con- 
siderably less than the cost of resetting the 
entire job for a rerun. 

6. Often several forms may be ordered at 
the same time for printing in one press run 
and for cutting apart after they are printed. 
This practice greatly reduces the cost of the 
forms. If they are ordered one at a time the 
school pays for the lockup and press run on 
each one. 

7. Where a form is small in size, it pays 
to run it “two up” or “four up” or even 
“eight up” at one time and cut them apart 
afterward. This economy may be applied to 
all types of forms in all methods of repro- 
duction. 

8. Where forms and especially card forms 
must be much handled it often pays to have 
the sheets “round cornered.” 

9. It is often desirable that financial ac- 
counting forms be numbered. Numbers may 
be imprinted at very little additional cost. 


Such forms as vouchers and purchase orders 
may be numbered in duplicate, triplicate, or 
quadruplicate as desired. 

10. When large quantities of printed en- 
velopes are required considerable saving may 
be made by purchasing from the large en- 
velope manufacturing companies rather than 
secondary sources. 

11. Some school executives and buyers like 
to dabble in the design of school printing. 
This phase of printing usually requires a high 
order of technical competence, and in most 
cases it is best left to the printer. Many local 
printing houses help their customers prepare 
layouts by furnishing “style sheets” that con- 
tain samples of the type faces and sizes locally 
available. For routine school printing it is 
not a bad idea to develop a general style and 
to allow the printer quite an amount of free- 
dom in the typography of each individual job. 

12. The school buyer should personally 
assume responsibility for the final layout, 
proofreading, and approval of any form which 
is to be printed. If he does not do so, he 
should have a clear understanding with his 
printer as to the liability for errors which 
may creep into a form. 

13. From time to time all forms used in a 
school system should be reviewed for the 
purpose of eliminating the obsolete forms and 
of revising those which no longer serve the 
purpose intended. 

14. It is often wise to keep a running 
inventory on all forms so that the school will 
not unexpectedly run out of stock at a critical 
time. The printer, on request, will insert a 
printed notice with a warning that the forms 
are running low. At an appropriate place a 
warning such as “100 forms left — Time to 
reorder” will often be helpful. 

15. Remember that there is no virtue in a 
multiplicity of forms. The fewer that meet 
adequately the needs of a school system the 
better off the school executive and the staff 
will -be. 





New School Plant, Eunice Public School, Eunice, New Mexico. Mr. C. H. Conway, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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School Boards and Labor Unions 


It has been established repeatedly that 
boards of education are under no compulsion 
to recognize labor unions among their teachers 
or service personnel. In most cities, it is as a 
matter of fact impossible for the boards to 
make a contract with a labor union for wages 
or conditions of employment. It may be 
questionable whether any board of education 
would undertake to carry out an extreme 
policy and compel its individual employees to 
deal singly and directly with the board or 
its executives. 

\ recent commentator on management 
policies of municipalities and other public 
bodies, as related to their employees, Orin F. 
Nolting, has analyzed the problems of formu- 
lating a policy and has called attention to the 
fact that at least five viewpoints are possible. 
The first viewpoint would be that municipal- 
ities and school boards can completely oppose 
organizations of employees and insist on deal- 
ing individually. This type of policy, he says, 
would encourage individuals to resort to polit- 
ical influence and would in the end, defeat 
itself. Under present conditions it could hardly 
be maintained. 

4 second approach would be to provide 
official supervision over independent local 
employees’ organizations and to more or less 
control them. This type organization, and its 
support, has been recently denounced by the 
American Federation of Labor as a mere 
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company union, dominated by management, 
and leading to no good results for the 
employees. 

A third approach would accept union repre- 
sentatives but would not permit them to speak 
for anyone except their own membership. No 
organized employees would have any voice, 
unless some arrangement were made to learn 
their opinions and to provide for a means of 
giving the unorganized group an adequate 
hearing. 

A fourth method would permit employees 
to organize completely, independent of man- 
agement and to recognize their agency or 
committee as representing the entire group. 
The arrangement would be similar to that 
known in industry as the union shop, and 
would permit the representatives of the major- 
ity to act for the entire group. 

A fifth policy would be that of the closed 
shop, which would require all teachers and 
employees to be affiliated with the union be- 
fore accepting employment. 

Mr. Nolting rather wisely holds that no one 
policy will fit all local governments at all 
times but that every public board must act 
in harmony with the local situation and with 
the need of efficiency especially in mind. He 
believes that a positive employees’ relations 
policy should be developed and made public 
for the benefit of the community and of 
its employees. 


in Penn Yan 


William F. Joslyn' 


“This is the best thing that has ever hit our 
school.” “Why didn’t someone think of this 
before?” These and other comments were 
made by young people and adults concerning 
the “Career Week,” held in Penn Yan Acad- 
emy during the week of February 21 to 28, 
1947. Several reasons led the school staff to 
undertake the activities: (1) a lack of under- 
standing on the part of teachers and parents 
for career investigation and planning, (2) the 
tremendous job of acquainting young people 
with reliable present information about even 
a few of the more than 21,000 different types 
of jobs, (3) the desire to awaken the commu- 
nity to guidance in general and career planning 
in particular, and (4) the desire to use all 
possible available agencies outside the school 
to augment the school’s guidance services 

The idea was first proposed in the fall of 
1946 and immediately developed three prob- 


‘Director of Guidance, Penn Yan Academy and Junior 
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lems which required consideration: first, how 
to: develop community interest and co-opera- 
tion; second, how to secure the largest possible 
participation; third, to work out a program 
and a list of speakers that would insure 
success. 


Plan and Theme Accepted 

For obtaining community co-operation it 
was felt that the active participation of the 
local Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, the American 
Legion, and the Association of Commerce 
would be advisable. The help of outstanding 
laymen was next solicited to build up the 
roster of career consultants, and to act as 
intermediaries with various local groups that 
might support a career week. The enthusiasm 
with which the first inquiries and invitations 
were received was so heartening that complete 
plans were immediately developed for a full 
week of activities during the last week in 
February, 1947. The theme, “Youth Our 
Greatest Resource,” was selected as significant 
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for both the pupils and the community. It 
was agreed that the program should include 
out-of-school meetings of young people, lunch- 
eon group meetings, meetings of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, an assembly devoted to 
college and university education, a student 
forum to study industry, and the Career Day. 
In anticipation of the Career Week, vocational 
field trips and motion-picture presentations 
were planned for the four intervening months. 

Following the completion of the plans, the 
superintendent amd principal were consulted 
and their suggestions obtained. In the ninth- 
grade social studies class, a unit of vocations 
was started with the idea that it would be 
completed with the beginning of Career Week. 
Every home room in the junior and senior 
high schools was asked to elect a representa- 
tive to the Career Week student committee. 
The group met, elected officers, discussed 
plans, and delegated certain duties to small 
groups. The largest job, that of corresponding 
with schools, colleges, and speakers, was 
handled by the school office secretary. Letters 
were sent to community leaders and organiza- 
tions, explaining the aims and soliciting sup- 
port along lines possible to each group. Letters 
were sent to schools and colleges, inviting 
representatives to the School and College 
Night, and speakers were solicited for several 
events. 


Help Asked and Given 

The local press was interested and efforts 
were made to secure responsibility for the 
various events. The Sunday meetings were 
placed in the hands of the churches. The two 
luncheon groups appointed committees. The 
Parent-Teacher Association sponsored its 
meeting through its own executive committee; 
the local chapter of the American Association 
of University Women took over the College 
and School Night. An assembly program was 
developed by the school under the guidance 
department. The students’ industry forum was 
assumed by the Students’ Industry Club, the 
social science class, and the guidance depart- 
ment; a career day was planned by the 
guidance department, assisted by the entire 
teaching staff and the pupils. 

The local Catholic Church held a meeting 
of its young people on Sunday evening for the 
discussion of their future occupational plans. 
The vocational guidance committee of Kiwanis 
carried out an interesting program with a 
skit entitled, “Earning a Living,” and a 
Kiwanis member delivered an address on the 
subject, “What Can Kiwanis Do to Help in 
Guidance?” At the parent-teacher meeting, 
three speakers discussed the topics: “The 
Parents’ Place in Career Selection,’ “The 
Teacher’s Place in Career Selection,” and “The 
Community’s Place in Career Selection.” 

On School and College Night, the American 
Association of University Women conducted 
a forum on the subject, “Who Should Go to 
College and Why.” Following discussion, the 
meeting adjourned to the gymnasium where 
displays of several higher schools and colleges 
in New York State were made, with represent- 
atives on hand to give advice to parents and 
students 


























































Prequently Overlooked pbspects of Salary Adjustments 





Student Participation Effective 

The program for a junior high school 
assembly was conducted by the students, with 
a skit on earning a living. Several former 
students spoke on their present activities and 
career plans for the future. 

The director of guidance, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Industrial Club of the Chamber of 
Commerce, conducted a_ student-industry 
forum, attended by senior students and indus- 
trialists. The topic was “What Has Penn Yan 
to Offer High School Graduates,’ and the 
discussion was lively and well attended. 

One entire day was devoted to vocational 
information in grades 7 to 12. An assembly 
program was addressed by Dr. Milton E. 
Hahn, of Syracuse University, who spoke on 
the topic, ‘““How to Select a Career and Why.” 
The rest of the day was devoted to three 
sessions with various vocational groups super- 
vised by faculty members, conducted by stu- 
dents, and addressed by experts in their 
occupational fields. Speakers were brought in 
from Rochester, Binghamton, Ithaca, Buffalo, 
Geneseo, and Syracuse. A total of 75 group 


meetings were held throughout the day, with 
800 students participating in the different 
meetings. 

At the close of the Career Week an attempt 
was made to secure an evaluation of the 
work. Letters of appreciation were sent to 
guest speakers who were asked for comments 
and suggestions. Each teacher supervisor of a 
group was asked to send a report to the 
office. Students in the English classes wrote 
reports giving their reactions on the week's 
activities. As a follow-up, a list of the voca- 
tions, with available consultants, was presented 
to the students. The consultants were con- 
tacted and instructed and the roster of 
consultants is now a permanent feature of 
the school. 

If the program is repeated next year, it is 
planned to separate the junior and senior high 
school students on career day. The entire 
program will be organized on a county-wide 
basis. It is the consensus of opinion that the 
project has been successful. We accomplished 
much, learned a great deal, but we have only 
just begun. 


A Superintendent's Salary Report 


Dear School Board Members: 


I should be able, as superintendent of 
schools, to recommend to my board of educa- 
tion certain increases in salary which might 
be in keeping with what is going to be done 
in other schools, but I must confess that I 
am completely in the dark. I should like to 
recommend that the teachers’ salaries be fixed 
on the basis of the N.E.A.’s proposals of a 
minimum of $2,400, and a maximum of $5,- 
000. I concur wholeheartedly in a schedule 
offering these basic and top pay rates, because 
I believe that teachers must receive more 
money. One reason only suffices, our boys and 
girls must receive their training at more 
capable hands. 

Our teachers in the past have not been the 
best; they have been, in part at least, men 
and women in want of something to do. The 
few good teachers should have been better; 
in fact, the profession should have been filled 
at all times with men and women who would 
make our best teachers look mediocre. This 
condition has continued to exist because teach- 
ers have been ill-paid and have lacked eco- 
nomic security. 

The teacher’s status in the community and 
his corresponding influence should be raised 
considerably to enable him to own a modern 
home, to drive a decent automobile, to carry 
on socially among the best middle-class people, 
to travel and to attend school for professional 
growth, and to do other things which will have 
a good effect on his teaching of children. A 


‘Abstract of a report by Supt. Carl E. Solberg to the 
Cannon Falls, Minn., board of education 


teacher must be a good citizen of the com- 
munity, as well as a good teacher. Larger 
salaries to teachers are not for the benefit of 
the teacher as much as for the benefit of the 
children. It is these truths which I consider 
important enough to ask the economic im- 
provement of the teacher 

Concerted action on the part of teachers 
unquestionably is bringing about salary in- 
creases and permanent tenure. But, I still 
believe that the board of education should 
have the power to hire and fire teachers and 
other employees without dictation from em- 
ployee groups. Our country was built upon 
this principle and I am old-fashioned enough 
to believe that it should not be otherwise. 

However, not until boards and the public 
are willing to recognize the worth of a teacher 
in good times and poor will the teacher regain 
his one-time position of respect. There is a 
big surge in the movement to have teaching 
recognized as a profession with the dignity it 
deserves. This necessary dignity can be 
brought back only with money and not small 
money; the same high salaries must be paid 
to teachers which are paid to people in other 
professions. It will be difficult to find the 
funds, but this is the price, and it will have 
to be paid. 

School board members who hold office at 
present do so in a critical time. It is going to 
take courage and vision to make the financial 
adjustments in this period of transition. Con- 
demnation will be upon anyone who attempts 
the necessary increases in school taxes. It will 
take big men to let the chips fall and still do 
a thoroughly constructive job of upbuilding 
education. 
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Superintendents, too, will have to be bigger 
men and better executives than they have 
been. Someone has called them “the big little 
men” of the communities. They have been 
outsiders in so far as local business enter- 
prises are concerned, but they have been called 
upon endlessly to serve civic undertakings. 
Better salaries must lure better men into the 
profession. Many of the ills of education today 
can be placed in the laps of superintendents, 
the $200-a-month kind; those who have not 
had the courage of their convictions, who have 
been cowed by just anybody who paid a few 
cents of taxes; who spent the time at board 
meetings on their knees. How can men like 
this be given the responsibility of instruction? 

No superintendent of schools should receive 
less than $5,000 per year and, if a school is 
too small to afford this amount, it is too 
small to exist. This salary level will attract 
good men to the job; it will lend economic 
dignity to the position and guarantee excel- 
lent operation of schools. 

There is another point. Boards of educa- 
tion have no control over any school cost, 
except the salaries of teachers. The coal dealer 
dictates the price of coal, the power company 
the price of electric current, the publishing 
companies the prices of books. The board 
members are told what to pay for everything 
they buy, except teachers’ salaries. Is it any 
wonder that boards set salaries at rates they 
feel they can afford? The teachers, therefore, 
have been the group which has provided the 
savings in each rising market. This is not fair. 
If education is the responsibility of the state, 
then the state should provide the additional 
funds to maintain the purchasing power of the 
teacher. If education is the responsibility of 
the local district, then the entire program must 
be curtailed to fit the local purse. But there is 
no reason why the teachers should pay the 
bill as they have done. 

Again, let me state that schools will never 
be any better than the teachers. The public 
who has employed cheap personnel must be 
made to recognize its responsibilities. And, so 
far as affording education is concerned, I for 
one refuse to believe that the American people 
cannot provide adequate funds for their chil- 
dren, and I add most emphatically that we 
cannot afford to employ cheap teachers. 

The average homeowner in our community 
spends $50 per year for public education. Not 
one other commodity which he buys costs him 
so small an amount. He is spending less for 
the education of his children and for his share 
in the education of everybody else’s children 
than he does for any other one commodity. 
The thing which should cost the most costs 
the least. Our great nation cannot be proud 
of the fact that it spends only 1% per cent 
of its total yearly income for education. Cer- 
tainly the children of today who are going to 
direct the destiny of the nation, as the men 
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The board of education at Freeport, N. Y., considers education a community's best investment and reports 
to the citizens exactly how the school dollar is spent. (Photograph courtesy, Supt. John W. Dodd.) 


Oregon Equalizes School Support 
Roch Bradshaw" 


In response to the people’s demand that all 
Oregon children receive educational oppor- 
tunities as nearly equal as possible, two state 
laws aimed at achieving this goal are being 
put into operation this year. Both were ap- 
proved by the voters last November. 

The Basic School Support Act seeks equal- 
ization in the state as a whole. It requires 
annual state aid averaging $50 per census 
child, giving 75 per cent of the estimated 
$16,000,000 to grants and aids on a teacher- 
pupil basis, and 20 per cent to equalization. 
In the original bill the two were divided about 
equally. Provision has been set up for extra 
assistance to districts facing unusual emer- 
gencies such as rapid growth. 

To assure a minimum educational program 
and financial effort by each district, district 
tax levies of at least 7 mills on a 100 per cent 
property valuation are required in order to 
receive this new state aid. 

While these allotments replace certain other 
state aid, net state assistance will be larger 
for most districts, especially those with rela- 
tively low financial ability. Some wealthier 


‘Eugene, Ore. 


districts, notably Portland, may receive less 
than their taxpayers contribute. In voting for 
the bill the people definitely approved the 
principle of equalization. 

The second act aims at equalization within 
counties. In all the 36 counties, except 5 
operating under the county unit system, a new 
rural school district is created, including all 
districts having less than 1000 children of 
school age. A board of five members will exer- 
cise budget-making and tax-levying powers 
for each rural school district and will have 
authority to raise, lower, or reject entirely 
any item in a request submitted by any present 
district within its boundaries. Members of 
these boards were to be elected in June. 

The boards will make uniform tax levies 
covering their districts. Again, wealthier dis- 
tricts may contribute more than they receive 
and poorer ones may receive more than they 
pay 

Present individual districts will retain power 
to levy taxes only for such things as bond 
payments, reserves already voted, or future 
capital outlay voted by the taxpayers. The 
new system will take effect in the 1948-49 
budget year. 


Birmingham, Michigan, Conducts 
In-Service Training Program 


in Arithmetic 


The most outstanding school-improvement 
project, undertaken during the past year at 
Birmingham, Mich., has been the operation of 
an in-service training program in arithmetic. 

The Administrative Council, composed of 
the principals, assistant superintendent, and 
superintendent of schools, agreed that the 
weakest spot in the curriculum was arithmetic 
Work in this area was poorly done in many 
instances, because elementary teachers had 
majored and minored in other fields, and per- 
haps came into the system with a single course 


in the teaching of arithmetic. In grades seven 
and eight in the junior high school, majors in 
mathematics had college algebra, calculus, 
trigonometry, and other advanced courses, but 
had been inadequately prepared in the area of 
arithmetic. In no case was a teacher criticized 
for her lack of adequate preparation and the 
teacher was the first to recognize this short- 
coming. 

The board agreed to bring in Miss Junge, 
of Wayne University, during the second semes- 
ter of the current school year to give a course 


in the teaching of arithmetic. The class met 
for one two-hour period each week and the 
work was built around the problems in arith- 
metic. The expense of the course was under- 
written by the board and it was immaterial to 
the members as to whether credit was earned 
on the graduate or undergraduate level, since 
no interest was shown in marks in the course. 
The interest was solely centered on an en- 
deavor to improve the teaching of arithmetic 
in the city schools. 

Practically every elementary teacher en- 
rolled voluntarily for the course and all mathe- 
matics teachers in the junior and senior high 
schools also attended. Near the end of the 
semester, Dr. William A. Brownell, of Duke 
University, was invited to address the mem- 
bers of the class at a dinner. 

All the teachers were enthusiastic about the 
opportunity afforded them and requested that 
a repetition of this sort of project be carried 
out in other subject fields. The members of 
the board and the administrative council be- 
lieve that this is the kind of in-service training 
that really counts and that the increased effi- 
ciency of the instruction will pay excellent 
dividends in this investment. — Dwight B. Ire- 
land, Superintendent of Schools. 


Ashtabula Schools 
Expand Program 


The public schools of Ashtabula, Ohio, have 
this year expanded their special education 
program. Beginning with the second semester, 
they have started a slow-learning class in the 
junior high schools. While no attempt is being 
made to do standard work, all efforts are 
directed to the attainment of the fourth-grade 
level in arithmetic, spelling, and writing. The 
basic medium for the work is the use of the 
crafts. A committee of three, comprising the 
guidance director, the elementary principal, 
and the art supervisor, has been appointed to 
have charge of the work. 

Plans have been started for a complete 
survey of defective speech and hard-of-hearing 
pupils with a view to the establishment of cor- 
rective classes and services, to be inaugurated 
next fall. 

The school system has in past years main- 
tained sightsaving classes as well as home in- 
struction for children unable to attend regular 
classes. A special teacher is designated to carry 
on this work. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES AFTER 1947 


THE school boards of the country deserve 
high acclaim for the universal readjust- 
ment of teachers’ salaries to levels which 
recognize the new and distinctly higher 
standards of preparation and professional 
service of their staffs and the changed 
standards and especially the cost of living. 
The battle for better salaries is not alto- 
gether won for the simple reason that the 
new higher total school costs have not 
been made permanent elements in the 
school budgets — some of the immediate 
tax sources must still be made permanent 
and fixed. 

A surprisingly satisfactory number of 
the states have greatly increased their 
grants to local schools by an upward re- 
vision of their formulas for aid. To make 
these new state aids permanent will not be 
possible without repeated struggles, par- 
ticularly if other state welfare activities 
make demands for larger shares of state 
funds. Michigan schools have won a not- 
able victory in compelling the governor to 
assign two fifths of the sales taxes to edu- 
cation, but it is certain that succeeding 
legislatures will seek to direct a portion of 
these moneys to other less valuable social 
enterprises. 

There are similar uncertainties in local 
sources of school intome. The new ‘taxes 
in New York State, for example, are cer- 
tain to be fluctuating in the poorer counties 
where sales taxes and license fees are likely 
to be too low during a recession to satisfy 
school needs. In state after state property 
owners are seeking “relief” from school 
and other taxes on the excuse that property 
is overburdened. These taxpayers are over- 
looking the fact that the assessments of a 
very small proportion of real estate have 
been raised to meet the high postwar valu- 
ations and the corresponding higher rentals 
on all but residential property. 

A further difficulty is certain to grow 
troublesome. The local school budgets are 
seriously unbalanced in the fact that they 
do not provide sufficient funds for plant 
maintenance and operation, for general 
overhead, and for supervision. The short- 
age of labor and governmental restrictions 
on materials have caused widespread ne- 
glect of the maintenance and repair of 
school plants. Hardly a city can be found 
in which the repair appropriations have ap- 


proached the commonly accepted 2 per 
cent of original building costs; in most 
cities less than one half of 1 per cent has 
been set aside. When it is remembered 
that the building dollar of 1947 will buy 
less than half the materials and labor 
which the 1939 dollar bought, the serious 
need of raising total school appropriations 
for repairs and remodeling of schoolhouses 
will be understood. 

School boards have a serious responsi- 
bility for bringing their budgets into 
balance again. There will be no advantage 
of higher teachers’ salaries unless safe and 
sanitary buildings, ample books and teach- 
ing materials all suited to expedite a 
modern instructional program are pro- 
vided. And since federal aid is still far off, 
the sources of income must be kept open 
from local and state taxes. 


SCHOOL BUYING 


THE purchasing departments of city school 
systems are rather far removed from the 
classrooms, the laboratories, the shops, and 
the boiler rooms where the tools and ma- 
terials they buy are used. There is conse- 
quently a strong attitude of depending 
upon specifications, prices, and promptness 
in delivery for judging goods and pur- 
veyors. Where some form of testing is fol- 
lowed the buyer may, or may not, approach 
greater finality in his judgment of the 
articles which are used by teachers and 
students. 

The school buyer always works under 
a handicap which the school boards and 
even the professional executives impose: 
The supposed economy of low price is 
given precedence over the true teaching 
value of instructional equipment and sup- 
plies. The purchasing man knows that he 
and his office are judged by their ability 
to hold down costs. 

The genuinely competent purchaser be- 
gins his buying processes in terms of the 
classroom, the school shop, and the boiler 
room. He visits the schools to learn at 
firsthand how and where equipment and 
supplies are used. In the case of large 
purchases he insists that the educator set 
up the specifications and that he partici- 
pate in the testing of samples and de- 
liveries. He does not allow the schoolman 
to become wasteful in his demands of 
quality or amounts above actual needs. He 
insists on standardization and he seeks 
goods which will stand the final test of 
total economy in use—all within the 
ability of the school district to pay. He 
does not forget that every article bought 
must stand an especial test of utility, 
safety, and practicability; e.g., that desks 
must promote good posture as well as allow 
of hard use; that shop machinery must 
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provide experience in the latest industrial 
practice as well as hold down power costs; 
that home-economics equipment be of the 
kind which a modern housewife actually 
can afford and will use. The school puchas- 
ing man must constantly have the motive 
of helping academic teacher, shop _in- 
structor, and janitor do his job better, more 
easily, and with satisfaction. 


SHERWOOD SHANKLAND: LEADER 
THE death of Sherwood D. Shankland re- 
moves from the ranks of American educa- 
tors a man who contributed enormously to 
the advancement of educational administra- 
tion and to the stability of this branch of 
the educational profession. 

As guide and mentor of the presidents 
of the A.A.S.A., as manager of the annual 
conventions, as adviser to numerous com- 
mittees and commissions, he exercised end- 
less influence and helped develop sound 
policies for constructive relations with 
legislative bodies, with the parent N.E.A. 
organization, and with the press and the 
public. During twenty-five years he carried 
the burden of laying the plans and carry- 
ing forward the detail work which increased 
the meetings of the Department of Super- 
intendence from an attendance of three or 
four thousand to great mass meetings often 
exceeding twelve thousand administrators 
and educational leaders in some thirty or 
more special fields. 

It was his idea that caused the Associa- 
tion in 1924 to establish its useful research 
Division for collecting facts on local school 
organization, finance, salaries, and other 
topics of importance to uniform, improved 
administration. Always kindly and con- 
siderate, he was the friend of thousands of 
schoolmen and the successful advocate of 
better schools for American children. 


THE GLENCOE PLAN 


THE board of education at Glencoe, III., 
has just issued a booklet that tells a con- 
vincing story of the advantages of the 
profession of teaching as it may be prac- 
ticed in a well-administered, forward-look- 
ing school system. If the approach of this 
book were used and could honestly be 
used — by school boards and their exec- 
utives— in all cities and towns of the 
United States, what a happy situation 
would result; what a vast group of intel- 
lectually and socially effective teachers 
would result? 

The Glencoe booklet describes in 
dramatic pictures and in brief, factual 
statements the fine suburban residential 
community which Glencoe is; it tells 
about the school plant, the reasonable size 
of the class groups. It shows that the 
faculty and its supervisory officials are a 
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well-prepared, democratic group who carry 
on a constant program of professional self- 
improvement. The conditions of twelve 
months’ employment, under a very satis- 
factory salary schedule, which includes 
sick leave, accident insurance, special 
leaves, a school-visiting policy, and perma- 
nent tenure are simply presented. The 
entire statement closes with answers to the 
question, ‘“‘What does Glencoe look for in 
a teacher?” These requirements are (a) 
physical health, (6) a wholesome, balanced 
personality, (c) genuine professional com- 
petence. 

Glencoe has had close co-operation be- 
tween its school board, superintendent, 
teachers, pupils, parents, and community — 
this booklet makes clear the why and how 
of a happy situation. 

Should not every school district move 
forward in this direction? 


THE PROBLEM OF DROPOUTS 


THE June ending of the school year raises 
the perennial question why children leave 
school before completing their high school 


courses. School executives and teachers 
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have most frequently placed the blame on 
parental and child lack of interest in edu- 
cation, on economic necessity, and on low 
mental ability. Only rarely have school au- 
thorities been willing to seek the immediate 
causes in the quality or the kind of the 
school offerings and in the lack of total at- 
traction exercised by instructors and school 
activities. 

A recent study by the Junior Placement 
Office of the Providence, R. I., schools 
raises a strong series of questions concern- 
ing the responsibilty of the high school for 
the current losses. As reported in The 
American Child, house organ of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, financial 
needs and low I.Q. are not the chief causes 
of dropouts. To quote: 


In Providence, R. I., the schools have been 
going after the facts. The Junior Placement Office 
.. . prepared report forms to be filled out by the 
pre-employment counselors in the three regional 
high schools and specific information on all stu- 
dents who voluntarily withdrew from schools has 
now been compiled for the winter and fall terms 
of the year 1944 and the fall and winter terms 
of the school year 1945-46. 

The findings reported . . . are strikingly similar 
for the four school terms, not only in the number 
of dropouts but in the grades at which the largest 
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number of dropouts occur, in the academic ability 
of those who dropped out, and in the reasons 
given for dropping out. 

The similarity in numbers indicates that school 
leaving has more chronic than emergency aspects, 
for the 1081 withdrawals for the two terms in 
1944, when wartime employment was at its peak, 
are not conspicuously higher than the 1028 for the 
two terms from September, 1945, to June, 1946, 
when wartime jobs were a thing of the past. The 
large majority of the dropouts are 16 years of 
age (68% in the year 1944 and 67% in the fall 
term of 1945), and the large majority (over 60% 
in all periods) drop out from the 9A or the 10B 
grade. Approximately 40% of the dropouts (rang- 
ing from 38% in one period to 44% in another) 
are from the 9A grade which means that their 
education ends before they enter senior high 
school. The per cent of withdrawals from each 
grade decreases sharply after the 9A and 10B 
grades until it reaches zero in 12A. 

The mortality in the 9A and 10B grades might 
lead one to expect a high degree of correlation 
between withdrawals and I.Q.’s since students 16 
years of age and over in these grades suggest some 
retardation. However, the ability ratings of the 
students do not show that low I.Q.’s are an im- 
portant factor in withdrawals for only 25% of 
the dropouts from the two terms in 1944 were 
rated as “D” or “E” in ability, 56% were “C” or 
average, and 11% were above average. Since the 
largest per cent of the student body in the high 
schools falls in the “C” range, the conclusion is 
that 67% of the dropouts (the 56% in the “C” 
range and the 11% in the “B” or “A” range) had 
the ability to profit from further education. The 
per cent of those ‘“‘who could profit” was exactly 
the same among the dropouts from the Septem- 
ber, 1945, term (67%) and was 63% for the Jan- 
uary, 1946, term. 

The reasons given by the students who left 
school in 1944 showed that a much higher per 
cent left school because they ‘‘no longer wished to 
remain in school” (54%) than because it was 
necessary for them to go to work or to “look for 
work” (23%). Among the 54%, there were 42% 
who said they preferred to go to work or pre- 
ferred to look for work, and 11% who said they 
were not interested in school. Only 1% were dis 
couraged because of failure, and only 9% left to 
enter the armed forces. The distribution by 
“reasons for leaving” varied only a few points 
from the above figures for the dropouts in the fall 
and winter terms of 1945-46 


If the situation in Providence is indica- 
tive of the problem in other industrial 
centers —and we believe it is — there is 
strong need for better counseling in the 
junior high school and for renewed atten- 
tion to the variety and character of pre- 
vocational and vocational courses. How 
many of these boys and girls could be 
saved by a well-balanced co-operative work- 
and-study program also deserves attention. 

> 

World citizenship merely means an ex- 
tension of the qualities of citizenship which 
are needed in the community. It is folly 
to talk world citizenship, about identify- 
ing ourselves with the problems of the 
world, when so many of us do not even 
identify ourselves with local problems. 

There is only one solution to the problem 
of world peace. Every individual must learn 
to identify himself with the struggle, the 
tragedy, the joy, and the sorrows of his 
fellow man everywhere in the world. If we 
cannot do that soon, we are irretrievably 
lost, doomed to social chaos — Edgar Dale. 
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Word From Washington 


Elaine Exton 


“Come forth into the light of things, let 
nature be your teacher,” William Wordsworth 
advises in The Tables Turned. In As You Like 
It William Shakespeare speaks of finding 
“tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones,” while Oliver Goldsmith 
declares in The Citizen of the World that 
“The volume of nature is the book of 
knowledge.” 

Besides rhapsodizing about the beauties of 
nature poets have long extolled the virtues of 
nature as a teacher. Straws in the Washington 
wind indicate that educators, perhaps taking 
their cue from the poets, are becoming increas- 
ingly vocal about the contribution of camping 
and outdoor experiences to the total growth 
and development of children and youth. 


Camps Under School Auspices 

The most recent pronouncement on this 
subject comes from the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
which on April 25, 1947, at its convention in 
Seattle, passed a resolution recommending 
that: “Camping education be an integral part 
of the school and community program and 
that educators be encouraged to initiate plans 
for the establishment of community-school 
camps throughout the nation.” 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, takes a long look into the future 
in the article “No More Summer Vacations’’ 
appearing in This Week Magazine for April 21, 
1946, in which he recommends: “(1) Spend 
only three fourths of the money you plan to 
spend on conventional city school buildings 
With the other one fourth, build and equip 
school camps somewhere in the near-by coun- 
try. (2) Discontinue the long summer vaca- 
tion and divide the full year into four quar- 
terly terms. Send one fourth of the children 
between the ages, say of 10 and 16, to the 
country camp school each quarter, while the 
other three fourths attend the city schools as 
usual.” 

In justifying this startling innovation, Dr 
Studebaker points out that: “Each child would 
thus get the same amount of orthodox school- 
ing as at present. In addition each would have, 
instead of three months of idleness, three 
months of camp-schooling in the country — 
three months in which healthy outdoor sports, 
nature lore, and the kind of organizational 
activities which build citizenship would be the 
order of the day.” 


Outdoor Education 

In the summer of 1946, a group of leading 
educators, including representatives of the 
U. S. Office of Education, the National Educa- 
tion Association, colleges, state departments of 
education, and local school systems, accepted 
the invitation of Dr. L. B. Sharp, a camping 
authority, to participate in a three-day con- 
ference at National Camp, near Sussex, N. J., 


to consider the place of camping and out4»or 
experiences in American education. 

They prepared a report which discusses 
basic issues in camping and outdoor education 
and presents procedures for organizing and 
conducting activities of this kind at national, 
state, and local levels (free single copies may 
be obtained from National Camp, Life Camps, 
Inc., 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y.). Calling attention to the values of out- 
door educational experiences their statement 
says in part: 

“Many understandings needed by individ- 
uals can be reached only, or at least best, 
through direct learning experiences which come 
most logically in their natural or ‘outdoor’ 
setting. What human beings need is a wide 
range of desirable learning experiences occur- 
ring in more or less logical sequence as largely 
as possible in their natural setting, and which 
are directly related to the emerging needs of 
the individual and of society 

“There are many types of desirable learning 
experiences which are not now included in the 
educational program in many communities. 
Among these are the following which are con- 
sidered essential for all persons in our modern 
complex civilization : 

1. Gardening involving school and community 
gardens, 

2. Farming experience, involving when neces- 
sary, school and community farms of different 
kinds and in different natural settings 

3. Forestry experience, including, when desir- 
able, school and community forests. 

4. Extensive camping experiences in various 
types of natural settings, or combinations such as 
forests, mountains, seashore, desert, etc., and at 
different seasons of the year with (a) children of 
similar ages and the same sex, (b) mixed groups 
under certain circumstances 
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5. Day excursions and overnight camping expe- 
ditions involving limited objectives. 

6. Travel experience, either in family or perhaps 
school sponsored groups, involving opportunity 
to study different peoples and geographic settings, 
state and national parks, rural and urban com- 
munities, etc. 


7. Limited specific objective trips to see and 
study specific things. 

An editorial in The School Administrator 
for August 24, 1945, comments: “About 60 
per cent of our population is now found in 
cities and so there is a growing need for large- 
scale expansion of facilities for outdoor activ- 
ities. At present only five per cent of our 
boys and girls have had any camping experi- 
ence... . A wise out-of-doors curriculum will 
go far to supplement work in the classroom.” 


Year-Round Educational Experience 


William Van Til, the author of the “Schools 
and Camping” chapter in the 1944 Yearbook 
of the Department of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the National Education 
Association, concludes: “In short, the school 
camp may well become an integral part of the 
youngster’s year-round educational experience, 
which blends what is best in camping with 
what is best in schooling to foster democratic 
living.” 

The blueprint for education in postwar 
America, drawn up by Dr. Floyd Reeves and 
published in the National Resources Planning 
Board’s Development Report for 1943— 
Part I “Postwar Plan and Program” recom- 
mends that: “Camp facilities be made avail- 
able for all youth above the lower elementary 
grades, with work experience provided as a 
part of camp life.” The study further states: 
“Most children who need the experience of 
camp life never get it... . Organized camping 
under school auspices is one of the best means 
of achieving the desirable extension of the 
school term beyond the conventional nine 
months.” 


Taking Stock 


This series of flash backs illustrates that 
during recent years educators and_policy- 
making groups in American education have 


given emphatic recognition to the values of 
camping and outdoor experiences in enriching 
educational offerings. Actually, however, this 
movement is in its infancy and the possibilities 
of camping and outdoor education as an 
integral part of school experience have not 
yet been realized in most school programs. 
Among individual school administrators con- 
siderable diversity of opinion on this question 
still exists, with some denouncing such activ- 
ities as expensive frills outside the 


if 


pale of 
traditional courses of study, and others prais- 
ing their inclusion in the school curriculum as 
a way to offer opportunities for learning and 
to develop skills and understandings that 
in-school situations do not provide. 

At this time of year when camping and 
outdoor activities are in full swing Doubting 
Thomases as well as enthusiasts can visit such 
programs and further evaluate what they can 
contribute to education. This is an ideal sea- 
son to review the activities that take up the 


(Continued on page 50) 
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LW-160... choice for 
classrooms... glass 
or louvered bottoms. 
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WITH WESTINGHOUSE 


Filanned Soho Lighting 


Does your schoolroom lighting meet the same high 
standards as your educational methods? 

Tests reveal that present levels of illumination are 
“shockingly low” in otherwise progressive schools. 
Yet 90% of learning is visual. Often backward 
students are merely struggling under a handicap of 
not seeing well. Give them an even break—pat 
Westinghouse front row vision in every seat. 

Westinghouse makes every type of school lighting 
equipment. Why not have one of our lighting sales 
engineers suggest the type of planned installation 
that will insure proper illumination—for the class- 
room or any activity in the entire school. Call your 
Westinghouse office or distributor, or write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. )-04121 


~ Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES ... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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out-of-school time of children and young 
people and to decide whether to bring some 
of them inside the curriculum in coming 
months. 


Special Bulletin 

“Camping and Outdoor Education” is the 
theme of the May, 1947, Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. This special issue, planned by Dr. L. B. 
Sharp, the director of National Camp of Life 
Camps, Inc., includes 18 relevant articles by 
prominent educators. 

The lead article “The Need for Outdoor 
Education Today” was written by S. D. 
Shankland shortly before his recent death. 
Historical backgrounds of camping, basic con- 
siderations in outdoor camping and education, 
policies and procedures for operating com- 
munity school camps, and issues ahead are 
among the topics included. The community 
school camping program of San Diego, Calif., 
and the school camping program of the state 
of Michigan are described in some detail. 


Legal Aspects 


The enactment of Act 170 by the 1945 
session of the Michigan Legislature enables 
school districts in the state — other than pri- 
mary ones—that wish to do so to acquire, 
maintain, and equip camps to carry out an 
educational and recreational program. With 
the stimulus of this accomplishment camping 
became one of the activities of the Experi- 
mental Division of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, School Camping and Outdoor 
Education established in the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in 1945. 

This Division recently began a joint project 
with the Michigan Conservation Department 
that includes the following activities: (1) re- 
search in outdoor education and camping; 
(2) providing consultant service to schools 
and other agencies interested in camping and 
outdoor education; (3) advising boards of 
education in the acquisition and lease of prop- 
erties as permitted by the Michigan Legisla- 
ture under Act 170; (4) consultative and 
stimulatory efforts in related teacher education 
through existing teacher-education agencies; 
(5) developing in so far as possible, an 
appropriate program of adult education and 
recreation through existing facilities, both 
school owned and those under the direction 
of the Conservation Department; (6) stimu- 
lation of experimentation in the various types 
of school camping, especially the use schools 
can make of state lands in camping programs; 
(7) developing lines of departmental action 
with other arms of state government which 
have a common interest in outdoor camping 
and education. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
is making funds available for this work which 
may blaze new trails in education. 

In addition to Michigan, New York and 
Virginia also have permissive laws authorizing 
certain school districts to acquire land to 
establish and operate camps and to use public 
funds for that purpose 

Dr. Madaline K. Remmlein in a discussion 
of the legal aspects of school camping in the 
May, 1947, issue of the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals advises: “A general principle of school 
law is that a school board may not do anything 


for which it has not been granted explicit 
authority unless the authority is clearly im- 
plied in general powers granted by statute. It 
is necessary in each state (where there is no 
permissive legislation), therefore, to look for 
statutes which may be interpreted as implying 
authority to create camps although not delib- 
erately intended for such a purpose at the 
time of enactment. There are in some states 
laws empowering school districts to operate 
recreational programs. Such a law is found in 
Arkansas. It is possible that a school camp 
could be included as part of the authorized 
recreational program.” Her article cites addi- 
tional examples of this kind and gives infor- 
mation on other related legal questions. 


U. S. Office of Education Pamphlet 

Also designed to provide orientation in this 
field is a publication entitled Camping and 
Outdoor Experiences in the School Program 
(U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 4, 
1947) by Helen K. Mackintosh, specialist in 
the Elementary Education Division of the 
U. S. Office of Education, that is now in press 
and will probably be available for distribution 
before fall. This discusses the part that camp- 
ing and outdoor experiences can have in the 
total school program and tells how to start 
such projects. 

The pamphlet furnishes concrete descrip- 
tions of programs developed by individual 
school systems in various sections of the 
country, including day camping, overnight and 
week-end trips, school-sponsored summer 
camps, extended camp experiences during the 
school year, farm schools or camps. Although 
the majority of the illustrations relate to 
upper elementary grades, a number of the 
Suggestions are also applicable to secondary 
schools. 


War Stimulus to Outdoor Education 


The recent world war has been a factor in 
giving schools increased experience with camp- 
ing and outdoor education at both elementary 
and secondary levels. In the bulletin just 
referred to Helen K. Mackintosh reminds 
“However, it was World War II which gave 
impetus to day camping as a summertime 
activity in the program of extended school 
services and day care for children of working 
mothers. It was highly desirable that children 
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of school age as well as children under six” 


should be as well cared for during the sum- 
mer months as they had been during the 
school year. Such day camps were sponsored 
in a variety of ways: By school systems or 
by schools in co-operation with recreation 
departments or with other public or private 
agencies or organizations.” 


Farm Work for City Youth 

The farm-work program for city youth is 
another outgrowth of World War II that pro- 
vided extended educational opportunities in 
an emergency period that some day may be 
taken over by schools as a part of their 
year-round educational service. It started offi- 
cially in April, 1943, when Congress authorized 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to carry 
on an emergency farm labor program including 
recruitment of young workers for farm service 
in food production. 

At the outset representatives of the U. S. 
Office of Education and other governmental 
and private agencies concerned with youth 
were called in to help plan this activity. It 
was agreed that the U. S. Office of Education 
through state departments of public instruction 
urge schools to recruit and train the needed 
young people and that the Extension Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture place 
and supervise these workers on farms, an 
agreement that still stands. 

Three types of farm placement are possible 
for town and city teen agers under 18, during 
the summer months while school is out, de- 
pending on the area or the crop: (1) live-in, 
(2) day haul, (3) work camps. In the “live- 
in” arrangement the young worker lives with 
the farm family on a farm performing needed 
tasks. “Day haulers’ work in groups that 
cultivate and harvest specialized crops and 
are transported from their homes to the fields 
each day. The farm activities of the “campers” 
are similar to those of the day haulers except 
that they live in supervised camps near by 
The young people receive prevailing farm 
wages for inexperienced helpers for their work. 

Corn detasseling, bean and berry picking, 
cotton and potato harvesting are some of the 
farm jobs that urban young people can do 
well. Other typical farm chores include milk- 
ing, feeding livestock, harnessing horses, driv- 
ing tractors, cultivating crops, harvesting grain, 
hay, fruits, vegetables, fiber crops. 

In 1946, approximately 600,000 boys and 
girls were placed through this Victory Farm 
Volunteers Program. Under the impetus of 
the program additional thousands obtained 
farm jobs on their own or on a farmer's 
initiative. The peak year was 1944 when more 
than 900,000 urban youth were placed in 
farm work. 

While there have been some failures during 
the four years the Victory Farm Volunteers 
Program has been in operation, as was to be 
expected, the educational possibilities of a 
project of this kind have been amply demon- 
strated. In addition to receiving valuable work 
experience most of the young participants 
improved in health and physical development, 
gained insight into the needs and problems 
of rural families, learned the value of money 
and what it means to put in a hard day’s 
work, and acquired other practical knowledge 
Also, many farm people have become better 
acquainted with city people through the pro- 
gram with increased understanding a result. 

The Extension Service of the U. S. Depart- 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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THERE’S A NEW DAY DAWNING 
IN BUSINESS MACHINES AND METHODS 


‘) Business looks to Burroughs for fast, 
accurate machines to combat rising costs, 
reduce office expenses, provide more im- 
mediate information on which to base 
sound judgment. | Business knows 
that Burroughs is a single source for all the 
factors of mechanized efficiency: machines 


that do work in less time, counsel that 


applies them most effectively to the job, 
service that maintains them at peak condi- 
tion. | To fulfill its increasing re- 
sponsibility, Burroughs has stepped up the 
tempo of research and product develop- 
ment to a new all-time high. ‘> What's 
going on at Burroughs today will certainly 


serve business better tomorrow. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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ment of Agriculture, in co-operation with the 
state agricultural colleges and county agricul- 
tural agents, still sponsors the farm-work 
program for city youth. Since good supervision 
is the key to its success the Extension Service 
has been alert to see that adequate standards 
are set up and maintained. Care is taken to 
select young people whose labor will be useful 
to the farmer and to place those selected on 
farms where working conditions will be satis- 
factory and their welfare safeguarded. 

For the most part school people have been 
quick to recognize the educational and other 
benefits that summer experience on a farm 
can bring to a young person. Some school 
systems have played a more active part than 
others depending on the farm labor needs 
in the area. In many cases principals or 
teachers have served as supervisors so that 
throughout the country there exists a large 
reservoir of school experience in conducting 
farm-work activities for city youth. 

Irvin H. Schmitt, chief of the Victory Farm 
Volunteers Division of the Extension Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, says: 
“There ought to be opportunity for city and 
town boys and girls who are interested and 
who can do the work to get farm experience 
and the accompanying benefits even when 
war-created emergencies have passed.” He 
hopes the educators of the country will want 
to take the leadership in carrying forward a 
farm-work program for city youth in co-opera- 
tion with local agricultural agents in the event 
that the Government’s Victory Farm Volun- 
teers Program is not continued after the 
food emergency is over. 

Because the world-wide need for food con- 
tinues to be so great, American farmers are 
still being urged to do an all-out production 
job, and this year the Agricultural Extension 
Service is again conducting a farm-work pro- 
gram. Interested school people can obtain full 
information, material describing the program, 
and advice about local needs for youth 
assistance from the nearest county agricul- 
tural agent. 


DR. HUNT ELECTED CHICAGO 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools 
in Kansas City, Mo., since 1940, has been 
elected general superintendent of schools for 
Chicago, with a salary of $25,000 per year. On 
the same day, June 4, Governor Green of 
Illinois signed a law establishing the Chicago 
superintendent as chief executive of the 
schools, with authority over all divisions of 
the school administration. George F. Cassell, 
who had been acting superintendent since the 
resignation of William H. Johnson, becomes 
director of education. 

Mr. Hunt is 45 years of age, the youngest 
top school executive in the country, and has 
been president of the A.A.S.A., the highest 
honor within the gift of the organized school 
executives of the United States. He began 
his teaching career as a high school teacher 
in Hasting, Mich., then became principal of 
the high school at St. Johns, Mich. He has 
served successively as superintendent at Kala- 
mazoo, New Rochelle, N. Y., and Kansas 
City. In New Rochelle he was noteworthy for 
his advocacy of a moderate progressive type 
of education. In Kansas City he was respon- 
sible for a complete reorganization of the 
administration, for an occupational survey of 


the Kansas City industrial area, and for a 
sharp improvement in the vocational education 
service of the secondary schools. 

Dr. Hunt comes to Chicago with the unani- 
mous support of the reformed board of educa- 
tion, and with the publicly stated support of 
the two dominant teachers’ associations of the 
city. In addition, he has the moral backing of 
Mayor Kennelley, and it is understood that 
his appointment has been received with satis- 
faction by the various local universities. 


DR. SCHINNERER SUCCEEDS 
SUPT. LAKE 


Mark C. Schinnerer, first assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of the elementary schools of Cleve- 
land, has been appointed superintendent by the 
board of education to succeed Charles H. Lake, 
who was named to a newly created post of con- 
sultant to the board. 





Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, 
Superintendent Elect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The appointment, which was voted on twice, 
first at a special meeting and two wecks later at 
a regular session, aroused a storm of controversy. 
One member of the board, Alfred A. Benesch, 
charged that the first appointment was illegal 
and a violation of state law. 

Mr. Benesch had charged the board could not 
make such an appointment at a special meeting. 
Charles W. White, assistant Cleveland city law 
director and legal counsel of the board, agreed, 
and, in a memoranda of law, told the board the 
action would have to be voted again. 

The first vote favored Dr. Schinnerer, 4 to 3, 
and the second vote was unanimous. Mr. Benesch 
and the other two Schinnerer opponents, Carl F 
Shuler and John F. Morning, voted with the 
majority. Benesch previously had urged reten- 
tion of Supt. Lake, but withdrew when the super- 
intendent declined. 

Supt. Lake’s 14 years in the office will end July 
31. Dr. Schinnerer will take over August 1 at a 
salary of $12,500 a year for two years. Supt. 
Lake’s new post, which will end December 31, 
1948, two days before he becomes 70 years of 
age, will pay $10,000 a year. His present salary is 
$14,000. 

The new superintendent, who was born on a 
farm near Terre Haute, Ind., June 3, 1899, re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree from Indiana State 
Teachers College in 1920, a master’s degree from 
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Teachers College of Columbia University in 1923, 
and a doctor’s degree from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in 1943 in Cleveland. 

His first experience was as teacher, coach, and 
principal of Rockville, Ind., High School, 1920 to 
1922. He came to Cleveland in 1923 as teacher 
and assistant principal at Thomas A. Edison Oc- 
cupational School. In 1927 he was made assistant 
director of the bureau of educational research, 
The following year he became principal of Ken- 
nard Junior High School. From 1931 to 1935 he 
was principal of Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School. He was named adult education director 
in 1935. 

Dr. Schinnerer was given an assistant superin- 
tendency in charge of junior and senior high 
schools in 1938, and in 1946 he was transferred 
to head the elementary division. 

Supt. Lake, a native of Granville, Ohio, was 
educated at Ohio State University. He taught in 
Granville and Hamilton Township, Franklin 
County, Ohio, and was principal of Hamilton 
High School when he came to Cleveland as prin- 
cipal of East Technical High School. He was 
made assistant superintendent in 1919 and was 
placed in charge of junior and senior high schools 
in 1921. He became acting superintendent in 1932 
and was formally elected superintendent in May, 
1933. 

CO-OPERATIVE SALARY-SCHEDULE-MAKING 

The four towns of Newton, Woodbury, South- 
bury, and Bethlehem, in Connecticut, have re- 
cently adopted salary schedules which are similar 
in character and which have evolved out of the 
combined efforts of the school boards, the teach- 
ers, and the administrative staffs of the respective 
towns. In each case, the teachers advance in the 
schedule at the maximum rate of $500 for the 
school year 1947-48. Teachers without degrees 
must continue their professional training until 
they receive a bachelor’s degree. Those with bach- 
elor’s degrees and master’s degrees will be given 
in-service credits for travel, for contributions to 
professional literature, and for service given in 
professional organizations. 

Under the schedule, teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree and one year’s experience will be paid $2,- 
250 and go to $3,450 in the twelfth year. Teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree receive $2,350 and go to 
$3,650 in the thirteenth year. Those with a mas- 
ter’s degree are paid $2,450 and go to $3,850 in 
the fourteenth year. Teachers with a master’s 
degree, plus 16 points, receive $2,550 and go to 
$4,050 in the fifteenth year. Those with a master’s 
degree and 32 points are paid $2,650 and go to 
$4,250 in the sixteenth year. 


WESTWOOD SALARY GUIDE 

The board of education of Westwood, N. J., has 
adopted a new, revised salary guide for 1947, 
which includes special industrial and trade teach- 
ers, and gives recognition to creative work, fine 
arts, travel experience, professional service, and 
research in a related field 

A feature of the guide is the schedule of ad- 
justments which seeks to eliminate many of the 
inequalities that usually result in a new guide. 
The schedule aims to overcome discrepancies grad- 
ually with no hardship on the taxpayer but with 
satisfaction to the teacher. 

Teachers with two years’ training are paid sal- 
aries ranging from $2,200 to $3,200; those with 
three vears’ training from $2,200 to $3,400; those 
with four years’ training from $2,200 to $3,700; 
those with five years’ training from $2,300 to 
$4,000; and those with six years’ training from 
$2,300 to $4,200 

Because the new schedule will result in inequali- 
ties, the board has adopted a schedule of adjust- 
ments, computed for teachers under tenure, and 
planned so that ultimately every instructor will 
receive full compensation in comparison with 
other teachers of equal training, experience, and 
competence. The status of every permanent teach- 
er has been judged and has been assigned “in- 
equity” points representing the difference between 
the true salary and that representative of the 
teacher’s place on the schedules. Extra adjustments 
will be made annually until the inequities are 
completely discharged 
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This school training shop exemplifies the versatility of Standard 
Fencraft Windows. It calls for abundant daylight . . . plenty of 
ventilation and good control of it. The use of medium size panes 
is sxoguinentel for easy, low-cost glass replacement. Sill vents 
that discourage leaning out of windows are desirable. 


Standard Fencraft Windows provide these benefits—and more. 
Their trim beauty enhances both inside and outside appearance. 
They provide permanently easy operation, safe cleaning, lasting 
weather-tightness, firesafety and low maintenance costs. 


Standardization means economy... in first cost and installation. 
Use of uniform installation details, plus co-ordination of window 
dimensions with those of wall materials, result in minimized 
installation costs. 


All three types of Fencraft Windows—Casement, Projected or 
Combination—fit the same size openings. Window openings can 
be drawn into early plans, permitting later selection of window 
type without redrawing of plans. 


Fencraft Windows are built by craftsmen of America’s oldest 
and largest steel window manufacturer. Quality appearance 
highly recommends them for the finest of buildings. Standardiza- 
tion economies make them practical for buildings of all types. 
For details, mail the coupon. 



















2g : Detroit Steel Products Company 
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2256 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
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Please send me data on types and sizes of the new 
Fencraft family of Fenestra Windows: 
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Are You seeking ways to save maintenance 
expense? To prolong the life of your costly floor cover- 
ings? To beautify the floors throughout your building? 
Neo-Shine Wax is the answer. it’s a Concentrated Wax 
- ++ actually 50% richer in wax content... and will 
cover a much greater area per gallon. it dries bright 
without polishing . . . gives your floors a clean, lustrous 
sheen that lasts and lasts. Use Weatherall Waterproof 
Wax for areas that require frequent mopping. Write for 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. @ HUNTINGTON, IND. @ TORONTO 


NEO-SHINE. 


SELF-POLISHING WAX 


“ WEATHERALL 








SCHOOL LANDS AND FUNDS 


A Michigan constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the return of one cent of state sales tax 
to be divided among cities, villages, townships, 
and schools, and for the continuance of annual 
school grants is not invalid as impairing the obli- 
gation of a contract entered into by the state by 
the expenditure of funds appropriated by the legis- 
lature relying on continued sales tax collections. 
Mich. constitution, art. 10, § 23, as amended in 
1946. — City of Jackson v. Nims, 26 Northwestern 
reporter 2d 569, Mich. 

That part of the Michigan constitutional 
amendment directing the legislature to make an- 
nual grants to school districts out of general funds 
over and above all constitutional allegations herein 


WATERPROOF WAX 


provided in at least amounts which bear the same 
ratio to total state sales tax revenues of the pre- 
ceding year, which the legislative grants in the 
fiscal year 1945-46 bore to the revenues of the 
preceding year, is mandatory but not “self-exe- 
cuting,”’ and hence mandamus would not issue to 
compel the tax-collecting authority to execute that 
part of the amendment, in the absence of legisla- 
tive action. Mich. constitution, art. 10, § 23, as 
amended in 1946.— City of Jackson v. Nims, 26 
Northwestern reporter 2d 569, Mich. 


Schools and School Districts 

A previous Texas judicial decision holding that 
an attempted organization of a school district was 
invalid under an existing law does not prevent 
the passage by the legislature of an act curing the 
alleged defect.— North Common School Dist. v 
Live Oak County Bd. of School Trustees, 199 
Southwestern reporter 2d 764, Tex. 
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School District Government 

School boards in Louisiana possess only dele- 
gated powers defined by the statutes and are not 
free to act as individuals and can do no act 
beyond the special powers delegated to them. — 
Ellis v. Acadia Parish School Bd., 29 Southern re- 
porter 2d 461, La 

The Alabama courts will not ordinarily seek to 
control the exercise of the broad discretion given 
by the statutes to the county board of education 
since the powers vested in it are quasi-judicial as 
well as administrative, and the rule prevails even 
though in the exercise of discretion there may 
have been error or bad judgment, but the courts 
will act if the acts of county boards of education 
are tainted with fraud or bad faith or gross abuse 
of discreditation.— Mullins v. Board of Ed. of 
Etowah County, 29 Southern reporter 2d 339, Ala. 

An appointment by a school board cannot be 
enlarged, diminished, supplemented, or changed 
by the evidence extraneous from the minutes, or 
by the actions or declarations of the officials of 
the school district.— Appeal of School Dist. of 
Pittsburgh, 52 Atlantic reporter 2d 17, Pa 

Where the deed to a school district contained 
a clause providing that in case the property ever 
ceased to be used for public school purposes, the 
land but not the improvements thereon was to 
revert to the grantor and the conveyance of the 
remaining land to the plaintiff contained a clause 
covering the reversion of the school land but not 
the building thereon, on the abandonment of the 
land for school purposes, the plaintiff was not en- 
titled to the school building or the proceeds 
thereof. — Milner v. New Edinburg School Dist., 
200 Southwestern reporter 2d 319, Ark. 

An Ohio township board of education could not 
sell or dispose of a school building as a trade 
fixture more than four years after the land on 
which the building was located had reverted to 
the heirs of the grantor of the land when the use 
of the land for school purposes was abandoned. 
Ohio general code, § 11224, subd. 2 — Burdette v. 
Jones, 72 Northeastern reporter 2d 152, Ohio, 
Com. PI. 

Teachers 

A “demotion” of a school teacher is a removal 
from one position, and an appointment to a lower 
position, and a “promotion” is a surrender of one 
position and appointment to a higher position 
24 PS. §334.—An Appeal of School Dist. of 
Pittsburgh, 52 Atlantic reporter 2d 17, Pa 

An appointment to a post of “teacher, Allder- 
dice Junior High School,” was a junior high 
school and not a senior high school appointment 
and the appointee was entitled to the salary of a 
junior high school teacher and not to the salary 
of the appointee’s transfer to the junior high 
school after he had taught senior high school 
subjects to Allderdice School was not a “demo- 
tion,” notwithstanding that the Allderdice School 
fell within the legislative definition of a high 
school. 24 P.S. §§ 334, 1164, 1581.— Appeal of 
School Dist. of Pittsburgh, 52 Atlantic reporter 
2d 17, Pa 

Pupils and Conduct of Schools 

A board of education of a Kentucky independ- 
ent school district has a mandatory duty under 
the Kentucky statute to furnish transportation to 
children within the district who do not live within 
a reasonable walking distance of the school. KRS 
158.-110.— Schmidt v. Payne, 199 Southwestern 
reporter 2d 990, 304 Ky. 58 

A California statute providing that pupils with 
the written consent of their parents may be ex- 
cused from schools to participate in religious exer- 
cises or to receive religious instruction does not 
violate that section of the state constitution pro- 
hibiting the appropriation of any public money for 
the support of any sect or denominational school 
and forbidding the teaching of any sectarian or 
denominational doctrine in the common schools of 
the state, though the expense of preparation of 
literature and registration cards was paid by the 
school system. Calif. Education Code, 8286; Calif. 
constitution, art. 9, §8.—Gordon v. Board of 
Education of City of Los Angeles, 178 Pacific 
reporter 2d 488, Calif. App 
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» Washington, D. C. The board of education 
has asked the District commissioners to obtain a 
loan from the Federal Government to provide 50 
million dollars’ worth of new school buildings. 
The request was contained in a six-page report 
prepared by Supt. Hobart M. Corning and ap- 
proved by the finance committee of the board. 
Under the proposed plan, the money would be 
granted interest free and would be used over a 
five-year period. It would be repaid after the 
completion of the building program in annual 
amounts incorporated in the district budget. 
Cited in the report was the $49,562,409 estimate 
of school building needs contained in a six-year 
plan for the city, prepared by Brig. Gen. Gordon 
R. Young, engineer commissioner for the district. 
Superintendent Corning gave five reasons for the 
building program: (1) nearly 7000 children on 
half-time in 20 buildings and 13 additional schools 
about to go on part-time sessions; (2) children 
in newly developed areas must travel great dis- 
tances to schools; (3) obsolete buildings which are 
below health standards must be abandoned; (4) 
new sites must be provided in areas not yet built 
up; (5) some recently constructed buildings have 
been occupied before they were actually completed 
so that they lack essential features. 
®& Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
begun work on its long-term building program 
for 1947-48, with an estimated immediate ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000. The program includes 
10 elementary schools, and the replacement of 70 


obsolete buildings, at an ultimate cost of 
$30,000,000. 
®& Longview, Tex. The school board has an- 


nounced proposed plans for a five-year building 
program, designed to bring the school facilities 
up to modern standards. A school-bond issue of 
$650,000 has been requested for seven new 
projects 

® The School Board of Dist. No. 11, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has received bids for a new school 
in Roswell. The successful bidder was given the 
contract at $397,777. 

® River Rouge, Mich. The board of education 
has let contracts for the construction of a 12-room 
addition to the Northup elementary school, at an 
estimated cost of $183,000. The new addition will 
provide special facilities for a library, a band 
room, and an addition to the present shop unit. 
® Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education 
has begun plans for a junior high school building, 
to accommodate 1300 students. The building is to 
be financed with a four-mill tax, approved by the 
voters last spring 

© Davenport, Iowa. The school board has in 
creased the amount of insurance on schools and 
their contents by $1,000,000. The increase was 
effected due to the rising value of school property 
® Odessa, Tex. The school board has approved 


plans for a school expansion program, to cost 
$1,600,000. The program calls for a new Negro 
school, a vocational shop, a laboratory, and ex- 


tensions and equipment for the south elementary 
schools 

> The Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion held an all-day lighting institute, in Kala- 
mazoo, on April 7. The Institute was conducted 
Gibson, of California, who demon 
strated a new and practical approach to eye com- 
lort tor boys and girls. Architects, engineers, de- 
signers, and board members were in attendance 
> Van Buren, Ohio. The township board of 
education has received bids for the construction 
ol a junior high school, to $622,346. The 
board has called an election to obtain a vote on a 
bond issue of $415,000 for new school buildings 
and additions 
© Youngstown, 
begun plans lor 


obtain 


by Charles 


cost 


Ohio. The school board has 
a school-building campaign to 
$5,000,000 for school construction projects 


© Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
earmarked $22,000 for school maintenance, to be 
Spent on new lighting systems in four elementary 
school , 
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“PAY DIRT” 


IN SCHOOLS 


Dirt and dust can be very expensive if not 


It saves 





promptly removed. It endangers health, de- 
stroys books, decorations and equipment and 


lowers the morale of the students. 
The real ‘*Pay dirt’’ is that extra ounce or 


pound that is extracted every day with the 


Spencer Central Cleaning System. 


time, gets more of the dirt, and 


because it lasts a lifetime with low mainte- 


nance, it costs less in the long run. 


The vacuum producer 
and dirt container are 
located in the basement. 
Piping connects to con- 
venient inlets all over 
the building. 


Also cleans chalk trays, gymnasiums, radi- 
ators, boilers, filters, projectors and a dozen 
other hard-to-clean spots quickly and easily. 

Leading architects and educators endorse 
it. Ask for the Bulletins. 


SPENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 





& Thomasville, Ga. At a school election held 
in Thomas County, the voters approved a school 
bond issue of $440,000 for new school buildings 
and equipment 

> Alton, Ill. The voters have approved a mil 
lion-dollar school-bond issue to finance two school 
buildings. The State Street School will cost 
$600,000. 

& Aldine, Tex. Bids have been received for the 
construction of a high school, to cost $175,000 
R. G. Schneider is the architect 
® El Paso, Tex. Construction work is in prog 
ress on a school building program, to cost $900, 
000. Two new schools and three additions to 
existing structures are included in the program 

® A survey of school buildings in second-class 
districts of Pennsylvania has recently been com- 
pleted by G. A. McCormick and O. H. English 

The survey brought out that a building fund of 
$2,351,621 will be needed to finance an extended 
school building program in three second-class dis 


tricts. In the third-class districts a fund of $24,- 
832,598 is needed to finance a similar program. 
Buildings under construction at the present 
time include three athletic fields and stadium, to 
cost $718,000; recreation projects, $165,000; gym- 
nasium, $250,000; three vocational buildings, 
$235,000; four elementary schools, $1,418,207 ; and 
a warehouse, to cost $115,000 
® Pasadena, Tex. The school board of the in- 
dependent school district has embarked upon an 
extensive school-building program. It includes a 
vocational building for the high school, to cost 
$329,000; a junior high school, to cost $160,000; 
and a senior high school gymnasium, to. cost 
$200,000. A site has been purchased for a new 
elementary school, to be erected in 1948 
® Northfield, Minn. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $298,000 to finance the 
construction of a new school building. The build 


ing will be complete with gymnasium, library, 
and lunchroom 
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Illinois Trying to Reduce 
1L880 School Districts to 1402 


Herbert B. Mulford 


Estimates just issued to the Illinois General 
Assembly indicate that, if present trends in the 
state-wide program of county surveys for 
school district reorganization are maintained, it 
is possible recommendations may result in re- 
ducing 11,880 school districts to 1402. 

Illinois has long been known to have the 
most diffuse school district organization in the 
United States. The estimates are quoted from 
the progress report of the State Advisory Com- 
mission on School Reorganization, which was 
appointed, following legislation in 1945, to aid 
the county survey committees in 93 counties 
elected in the fall of that year. These com- 
mittees were chosen by school boards of their 
respective counties, and their duties were to 
survey conditions of the schools in their coun- 
ties, to file reports with the state commission 
and upon approval of their reports to aid in 
bringing their own recommendations into effect 
through locally called elections. Thus the 
process of reducing superfluous and weak 
school districts in Illinois has been based upon 
the democratic theory of self-determination of 
local communities, rather than by coercion by 
the state. 

This is the second major attempt of this sort 
in Illinois. From 1941 to March 31, 1943, 
there were attempts in 16 counties to conduct 
similar surveys. About a dozen of them car- 
ried through with both tentative and final 
reports. The pioneer effort met with very little 
success because of almost total lack of well- 
conducted public relations to inform school 
administrators, school boards, and local citi- 
zens of the meaning of the experiment. 

Inaction of educational leaders in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1943 prevented the contin- 
uance of the effort until in 1945 fresh legisla- 
tion and state funds were procured to carry 
on to some logical end. The grave financial 
pressures and the tragic loss of teachers 
through financial inabilities of weak districts 
made the suggestions for self-evaluation ex- 
tremely popular with the school boards. Only 
nine out of the 102 counties failed to respond 
to the new legislation, but the state commis- 
sion thinks there is enough interest in these 
few counties to recommend to the legislature 
that these counties be given legal and finan- 
cial aid to conduct surveys. 

As usually happens in all such efforts, the 
time element in making surveys is too short. 
Since up to May 1, 1947, the state commission 
had received only nine tentative reports from 
counties and three final reports, it sent a ques- 
tionnaire to each county to ascertain progress, 
which is termed “most encouraging.’’ However, 
many desired proposals for reorganization are 
dependent upon a dozen technical changes in 
the school code which the commission has 
recommended. These suggestions pertain 
chiefly to extension of time for surveys, em- 
phasis on the “unit systems” and long-term 
state aid, longer terms for members of school 
boards and fewer elected at a time, a two-year 
period for newly organized districts to try 
themselves before any detachments be per- 
mitted, requirements on pupil transportation. 
and technical financial and election procedures 


The following trends in Illinois school dis- 
trict reorganization are reflected from the re- 
plies to the commission’s questionnaire: 

1. Recommendations from 76 counties 
which on October 1, 1945, had a total of 8853 
districts, propose to reduce them to 1046 or 
11.8 per cent of the former number. “If the 
same trend continues in the other counties, 
and if approved by the voters, it will result 
in a reduction from 10,960 to 1293 school dis- 
tricts in the 93 counties which are now con- 
ducting a school survey. Should the nine coun- 
ties remaining conduct similar surveys it could 
result in a statewide reduction from 11,880 
to approximately 1402 school districts.” 

2. Krom October 1, 1945 to January 1 of this 
year, a total of 873 districts, involving 16,717 
children, were consoudated into 170 districts 
in the state s 102 counties. ‘The average in each 
consolidation was 5.15 districts. The average 
number of pupils per district before consolida- 
tion was 19; after consolidation, 107 pupils. 
The state commission asks that no more con- 
solidations be pushed through until it has had 
the chance to approve local county recom- 
mendations 

5. Aside from the trends suggested by re- 
quested legislation, the experience of the 
county committees and of the state commis- 
sion indicates the desire in some areas to make 
the county the singie district territory, the 
encouragement of unit districts to incorporate 
both elementary and secondary education 
under one administration, the elimination of 
the “non-high school” organization, and “‘con- 
siderable interest is being shown in the pos- 
sible establishment of districts to include 
junior colleges.” 

The amount of work required to bring about 
orderly reorganization in the state is indicated 
by a few figures from 84 counties reporting 
from the date of survey committee organiza- 
tion to January 1, 1947. The committees meet 
on an average of once every two weeks. An 
average of 80 hours per person was devoted to 
the work, or equal to two regular work weeks. 
Several committees reported as much as 200 to 
300 hours per person. “On this basis,” says 
the report, “a grand total of all committees 
would indicate about 75,000 man-hours spent 
on this work, and indicates the interest and 
importance they attach to it.” 

The point of view of the state commission 
on the advantages of a larger administrative 
unit are stated thus: 

1. A better and more nearly equal educa- 
tional opportunity for every child of every 
county. 

2. More efficient administration of school 
affairs, including tax monies, supervision, and 
school bus services. 

3. It will permit the hiring of better teach- 
ers and help relieve the present shortage. 

The chairman of the state 
E. E. Clark of Naperville, a school board 
member and chairman of the first county 
survey committee for DuPage County in the 
1941-43 pioneer experiment. The secretary 
of the commission is Vernon L. Nickell. state 
superintendent of public instruction 
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CLAYTON SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school board of Clayton, Mo., has approved 
a revised teachers’ salary schedule for 1947, offer- 
ing new training qualifications and experience re- 
quirements, and a schedule of salaries based on 
experience and professional training. The schedule 
requires two years of experience prior to original 
appointment. New teachers must present as a 
minimum a bachelor’s degree, with appropriate 
courses in education and courses qualifying for 
teaching assignments. Teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree are required to attend an accredited sum- 
mer school once every three years, and those 
with a master’s degree, once every four years, 
Summer school attendance is interpreted basic- 
ally as the earning of a standard credit in two 
courses, approved by the superintendent, in which 
each of the classes, as a minimum, meets for one 
clock hour four days each week for five weeks, 
Failure to meet the requirement removes a teacher 
from the application of the basic schedule and 
makes her salary a matter of individual adjust- 
ment. Teachers who have completed the require- 
ments for the doctorate are not subject to summer 
school requirements. 

Under the schedule, teachers with two years’ 
experience and a bachelor’s degree start at $2,400 
and advance to $3,900 in the thirteenth year; 
those with a master’s degree begin at $2,600 and 
go to $4,500 in the twelfth year. 


CRETE SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Crete, IIl., has 
adopted a salary schedule, based on teaching 
experience, professional training, quality of service 
rendered, and participation in extracurricular 
duties. All teachers are divided into four classes 
based on professional training and the possession 
of degrees. . 

Teachérs in Class I having 60 hours’ training 
start at $1,800 and advance to $2,070 in the fifth 
year of service. Teachers in Class II having 90 
hours’ training begin at $1,900 and go to $2,170 
in the fifth year. Teachers in Class III having 
120 hours’ training and a B.A. degree start at 
$2,000 and go to $2,400 in the fifth year. Those 
in Class IV having 150 hours’ training and an 
M.A. degree begin at $2,150 and go to $2,550 
in the fifth year. Teachers in Class I who go 
beyond the fifth year of service are given incre- 
ments of $60 a year to $2,610 at the end of 
the fourteenth year. Teachers in Class II advance 
each year beyond the fifth year with increases 
of $60 to $2,710 at the end of the fourteeth year 
Teachers in Class III advance with increases of 
$75 per year to $3,100 at the end of the four- 
teenth year; and those in Class IV will advance 
at the rate of $100 to $3,450 in the fourteenth 
year. 

Additional compensation beyond the basic salary 
scale is allowed for responsible supervisory or 
administrative service, the compensation to be 
based upon the responsibility of the position and 
the judgment of the board and superintendent 


CRYSTAL CITY SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Crystal City, Mo., 
has adopted a single-salary schedule for 1947-48 
under which identical salaries will be paid to grade 
and high school teachers having the same qualifi- 
cations and teaching experience. A maximum of 
six years’ teaching experience is allowed teachers 
coming into the system from other schools. This 
includes one credit for each two years’ taught 
in another school system. 

Under the schedule, teachers with 60 hours’ 
credit begin at $1,400 and go to $2,000 in 12 
years; teachers with 116 hours’ credit begin at 
$2,100 and go to $2,700 in 12 years; teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree“ start at $2,200 and go 
to $2,800 in 12 years; those with a master’s 
degree start at $2,400 and go to $3,000 in the 
twelfth vear; those with a doctor’s degree start 
at $2,600 and go to $3,200 in the twelfth year. 


+ 
eR. I Houston, for ven years superintendent of 
it Rock Port Mo has been chosen superin- 
ndent at Chillicothe, Mo 
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“TEACHERS GUIDE™ 


A modern, efficient, standardized 







method of teaching office prac- 


tice and business arithmetic 


Is your school equipped with Monroe Educators? If so Teacher’s Guide is 
definite insurance that your students will have sound teaching even if there 


is a change of teachers. 


If you haven’t yet used Monroe Educators, Teacher’s Guide will show why this 


calculator has become standard equipment in schools all over the country. 


We will gladly send a free copy of Teacher’s Guide to any school or college— 


just use the coupon below. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT. ORANGE, N. J. 


Please send me a free copy of Teacher's Guide 


NAME 


SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 


UNDER-SUPPLY, UNDER-TRAINING AND UNDER-PAY IN THE 


TEACHING PROFESSION IS A PROBLEM AMERICA MUST SOLVE 
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ALLEGAN PUPILS ENJOY SCHOOL CAMP 


The fifth- and sixth-grade pupils of the public 
schools of Allegan, Mich., had a two weeks’ camp- 
ing experience at Clear Lake Camp. One group of 
53 were at the camp in February, and another 
group of 72 in May. The camp is being conducted 
in co-operation with Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, which is experimenting with teacher educa- 
tion for camping and outdoor education. Teach- 
ers and pupils earned the money for the camping 
expedition and the teachers accompanied the 
pupils to the camp. The total cost was $12 for 
two weeks. The schools have a camping and 
outdoor education committee of teachers, who 
believe there are many things which can be 
learned outside the classroom and which pupils 
can learn at the camp. 


GARFIELD HEIGHTS ADDS THERAPY TO 
SPECIAL EDUCATION — 

A new division of therapy has been added to 
the Department of Special Education in Garfield 
Heights, Ohio, which is giving speech and hearing 
therapy to school children having speech defects 
or in need of lip reading. The division is headed 
by Miss Lois Katz, a graduate of the Cleveland 
Hearing and Speech Center. 

Superintendent Harold R. Maurer reports that 
the need for the therapy program became evident 
following a survey conducted in the spring of 
1946. A more detailed survey is being conducted 
in 1947, with the therapist interviewing each stu- 
dent in the school system and making tests for 
speech and hearing. An audiometer has been pur- 
chased and is being used in the tests. 

With the program in its initial stage, therapy 
is being limited for the present to 60 students 
each week. Students receive individual or group 
work once or twice a week. Types of cases now 
being handled are articulation, stuttering, cleft 
palate, cerebal palsy, and lip reading. In each 
case, the parents, teachers, and other special de- 
partments are encouraged to help the child in 
overcoming his defect. 

Particular attention is being given this year to 
the hearing conservation aspect of the program. 
All children who indicate a notable loss of hear- 
ing are referred directly to the health division for 
ear examinations. Periodic checks are later made 
to avoid further loss of hearing. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

® Kalamazoo, Mich. The public schools are co- 
operating in the collection of unused and un- 
wanted classroom materials for donation to chil 
dren overseas who have been deprived of all 
instructional materials. Pupils are donating left- 
over pencils, crayons, paints, notebook paper, 
rulers, books, and similar materials 

® Milwaukee, Wis. The Shorewood board of 
education has made arrangements for a summer 
school for grade and high school students. Classes 
wil consist of remedial work in grade and high 
school subjects, and shorthand and typing, indus- 
trial arts, home economics, music, library, and 
recreational activities 

& The Lincoln and Washington Schools, in War- 
ren Township, Mich., are this year celebrating 
their twenty-fifth anniversary. Since 1922, 
both schools were erected, many changes have 
taken place. To celebrate these changes, various 
programs of dedication were staged on June 12 
and 13. A silver anniversary dinner, sponsored 
by the Harding parent-teacher association, was 
held in the recreation building. A part of the 
celebration was a huge parade, sponsored by the 
student councils of both the junior and senior 
high schools, and consisting of floats 

® The Eddy Memorial Fund, left in trust by a 
wealthy lumberman, has granted the Saginaw, 
Mich., city and county approximately $150,000 to 
establish an audio-visual program —a library of 


when 


SCHOOL 


films and to employ a full-time director. The pro- 
gram will be the responsibility of an administra- 
tive commission, a committee consisting of the 
city superintendent of schools as chairman; the 
county commissioner as secretary; the superin- 
tendent of the Catholic schools; and the super- 
intendent of the Lutheran schools. The first week 
in September will be used in training teachers to 
co-ordinate audio-visual aids with classroom in- 
struction and the use of visual aids in the class- 
room. The director will give full time to the oper- 
ation of the program. 

® West Bend, Wis. The board of education has 
created a new administrative position, calling for 
an assistant superintendent, to be émployed be- 
ginning September 1. The position has become 
necessary because of increased administrative 
duties in connection with a proposed building 
program. 























PHILADELPHIA SEEKS NEW SCHOOL TAX 


Three civic groups have gone on record regard- 
ing the problem of more tax revenue for schools 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

A per capita tax of $1 to $5 a year, or an 
increase of one fourth of 1 per cent in the 1 per 
cent city wage tax, was proposed for school pur- 
poses by the Tax Council of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Kingsley L. Barnes, chairman of the Tax Coun- 
cil, said that the proposed mercantile tax and 
doubling the personal property levy would be in- 
adequate to pay teachers higher salaries and meet 
other increased school costs. The return from these 
two levies would not exceed $3,000,000 a year, 
Barnes said, but either of the other proposals 
would bring it at least $6,000,000 annually. 

“The proposed additional four mills in the per- 
sonal property tax would, without a doubt, drive 
many owners of securities out of the city and 
cause others to get rid of taxable securities,” he 
said. 

“There is good reason to believe that the $2,- 
967,000 collected by the city in 1946 from the 
personal property tax will be sharply reduced if a 
similar levy is attempted in behalf of the school 
district. The city would then be faced with mak- 
ing up the loss elsewhere.” 

The old mercantile license tax was abandoned 
in 1944, he said, because collections ran only be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent, underassessments were 
commonplace, and administration was lax 

In any event, new taxing powers for the school 
district should be labeled “temporary” by the 
legislature, Barnes said, and a complete review be 
undertaken of Pennsylvania school subsidies and 
a reorganization of the 2543 school districts in the 
State 

The Committee of Seventy, another civic organ- 
ization, assailed plans for financing teachers’ salary 
increases and suggested a program of its own. Its 
proposals include increasing the wage tax one 
quarter of 1 per cent and levying a per capita 
tax ranging from $1 to $5. The proposals were 
contained in a letter sent by Walter P. Miller, Jr., 
committee chairman, to Secretary of Revenue 
David W. Harris, who is also chairman of the 
Republic City Committee 

Miller asked that the committee suggestions be 
considered as alternatives to proposals now pend- 
ing in the State Senate which would increase the 
personal property tax from four to eight mills 
and revive the mercantile tax which was abolished 
in 1943 

“We are advised that either of these two taxes 
would provide a return of about $6,000,000 a 
year, which would meet the needs of the board 
of education,” Miller said. He also suggested that 
the wage tax rise be applied to only residents of 
the city “in order that persons employed in Phila- 
delphia living outside the city would not be 
called upon to help support the Philadelphia 
public schools.” 
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In attacking the tax measures supported by 
Harris, Miller said it is doubtful whether they 
would yield $4,000,000 as anticipated. 

The proposed state mercantile tax has been 
endorsed by the Philadelphia Merchants Associa- 
tion. Set up in a bill by a Philadelphia State 
Senator, the levy would be half a mill on whole- 
sale sales and one mill on retail sales. The tax is 
one of those proposed to provide more funds for 
teachers’ salaries. 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN MISSOURI 


School districts of 30,000 to 100,000 population 
in the state of Missouri spend 75.4 cents of the 
school dollar for direct instructional purposes. 
This compares with the state as a whole, which 
spends 64.8 cents. The most efficient districts are 
those of less than 2500 population which spend 
59.1 cents, and the second most efficient group — 
the 18 districts of 10,000 to 30,000 population are 
spending 74.2 cents. Kansas City and St. Louis 
spend 63.2 cents for instruction. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


& Tulsa, Okla. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $4,053,286 for the school year 1947- 
48, which is an increase of one million dollars 
over 1946-47. More than $800,000 of the increase 
has been earmarked for teachers’ salary increases. 
® Houston, Tex. The school board has 
adopted its 1947 budget, calling for $12,295,805, 
which is an increase of $3,300,000 over 1946-47. 
& Schools in Iowa were recently benefited by a 
threefold increase in state aid by the state legis- 
lature. The legislature has appropriated $13,049,- 
500 for school purposes for each of the two years, 
or a total appropriation of $26,098,000 between 
now and the next session of the legislature. 

® Kansas City, Mo. The school budget for 
1947-48 has been set at $9,526,000, which is an 
increase of $1,027,784 over 194647. The budget 
will exceed estimated revenue next year by $634,- 
503. A surplus of $808,584 at the end of the cur- 
rent year will be used to cover the deficit. 

® The Nevada state legislature has approved 
state aid which has materially increased resources 
so that teachers’ salaries have been increased. The 
state minimum salary for certificated teachers is 
$2,400. 

& Ionia, Mich. The board of education has let 
the contract for the construction of a ten-room 
addition to the high school.. Roger Allen, Grand 
Rapids, is the architect. 


AN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION WEEK 
The Department of Secondary Teachers, N.E.A., 
has designated October 21 to 31 as National 
Audio-Visual Education Week. Suggestions for the 
observation of the Week are being prepared by 
William Lewin, chairman of the audio-visual com- 
mittee, Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J 


A SIGNIFICANT PATRONS’ BULLETIN 


As a substitute for an annual report to the 
parents of school children and citizens generally, 
the El Paso, Tex., school board has issued a special 
edition of its Patrons’ Bulletin, attractively illus- 
trated and carefully displayed. 

The Bulletin, in the best sense, is an accounting 
of the school administration and of the board for 
the great task of providing the local educational 
system. At the same time, it presents a record of 
the outstanding events of the year and offers 
specific information which parents need concern- 
ing such facts as the boundaries of the school 
districts, the names of members of the board of 
education and of the administrative staff, the 
scholastic census, the annual budget, and the or- 
ganization of the school administration. Special 
articles explain in extremely brief form the recent 
use of visual aids in instructional experiences, the 
salary adjustments, the school-building program, 
the veteran-education work, the summer school 
plans, and a vast miscellany of important facts 
under the general title, “Things to Know About 
Your Schools.” The entire Bulletin takes school 
reporting out of the realm of stiff formality and 
technicalities to make it understandable and in- 
teresting to an entire community 
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SCHOOL BUS 





Mack school buses are designed with every 
possible safeguard for the health and comfort 
of students entrusted to your care. Evidence of 
Mack safety design and construction is 
apparent in the durable and powerful Mack 
school bus engines. Made expressly for 
heavy-duty service, they possess extra margins 
of stamina and resistance to weather 
conditions to prevent failure on the road. Their 
reliable power provides ample reserves to 
overcome the most difficult travelling 
conditions. And their greater dependability 
contributes not only to safety 

but to economy as well. 

To be certain of safety in school bus 
operation, let Mack show you how its 
exclusive combination of safety features 
helps protect transportation of 
“America’s Most Precious Cargoes”. 
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Factory branches in all principal cities 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ragga agen penetra 
Empire State Building, New York 1, New York Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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in materials and workmanship. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


1812 ORCHARD ST. ° 


SCHOOL 


Designed, 
Engineered 
and Fitted 
for 
ENDURING 
SERVICE 


Che HOLMES 
Seurtion BEOJECTOR 


Every Holmes machine is built and assembled 
with the utmost fidelity to our precise standards 
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Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 


Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
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® The Illinois state legislature has passed a law 
establishing a general superintendent of schools as 
the true administrative head of the Chicago public 
school system. 

The law has three main provisions: (1) The 
school board is required to appoint a general 
superintendent to be in charge of all departments 
of the schools. (2) The general superintendent 
will appoint the heads of departments established 
by the board, subject to the approval of a major- 
ity of the full membership. (3) The superintend 
ent will prescribe and control, subject to board 
approval, courses of study, textbooks, educational 
apparatus, equipment, discipline, and conduct of 
the schools. 

The board is required to appoint an attorney 
who will handle litigation, legal questions, and 
other matters referred to him by the board or by 
the general superintendent. 
® A new Nebraska statute prohibits public em- 
ployees, including teachers and other school per 
sonnel, from striking. A state court of industrial 
relations is established under the law to hear com 
plaints and to conciliate differences. 


MISSOURI SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS MEETING 

Members of the Missouri Association of School 
Boards held a one-day conference on May 1, in 
Jefferson City. The theme of the meeting was 
“Missouri’s Challenge to Meet Educational Needs.” 
The first speaker was Hubert Wheeler, speaking 
on “Co-operative Planning for Education.” 
Senator Hawkins of Brumley, spoke on “Educa 
tional Legislation.” Dean L. J. Townsend, of the 
University, spoke on “Education for Teachers in 
Missouri Schools a 

At the business session, Mrs. Irma H. Friede, 
of St. Louis, was re-elected president. O. P. Blake 
more, of Rochefort, was renamed vice-president 


CONNECTICUT SCHOOL BOARD CONFERENCE 
DISCUSSES VITAL PROBLEMS 


Problems of postwar schools and state aid for 
education were discussed at the Connecticut 
School Board Conference, held in Hartford. 

In the afternoon, at a session devoted to post- 
war educational problems, State Commissioner 
Alonzo G. Grace announced the inauguration in 
September of four schools in various centers of 
the state to train school board members and per- 
sons desiring to serve on boards. He urged greater 
interest in educational policies and declared that 
meetings of boards should be open to the public. 

Resolutions were passed, favoring bills aiding 
teachers’ colleges, aiding the school building pro- 
grams, giving state aid to education, and asking 
a survey of the Connecticut school system 


CALUMET CITY SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of the Thornton Frac- 
tional Township High School Dist. No. 215 at 
Calumet City, Ill., has adopted a salary schedule 
for the year 1947, calling for increases in salary 
ranging from $650 to $750 for the next year. 
Andrew F. Klein, secretary of the school district, 
reports that the starting salary of a teacher hold- 
ing a bachelor’s degree has been set at $2,400, and 
for a teacher with a master’s degree at $2,600 
Increases of $100 per vear in both groups will be 
paid until 17 years’ experience have been attained 
when teachers with a bachelor’s degree will draw 
$4,000 and those with a master’s degree $4,200 

The schedule brings the cost of teachers’ sal 
aries to $141,300. By teaching five assigned hours 
of duty each school day, a saving of $9,600 was 
effected by eliminating three teachers from the 
staff, which has reduced the cost of teachers’ sal 
aries to $131,700. The increase will raise the school 
tax levy about ten cents on each $100 of property 
valuation, which will be subject to revision when 
the state approves financial aid 

The district which includes the Chicago sub 
urban towns of Lansing, Burnham, and Calumet 
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Latoralory 
INSTRUCTOR’S DESK 


A top favorite with 
Laboratory Instruc- 
tors. So practical and 
efficient in design. So 
very well constructed 
in every detail. Such 
an excellent value in 
today’s market. The 
Kewaunee Plan of pro- 
ducing this desk in 
quantities means that 
some are available 
now for immediate 
shipment to you. 


Address— EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. + Representatives in Principal Cities 


DMA 
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Instructor’s Desk No. N-5 


Length 60°—Width 30"—Height 
36”. Made of selected hard wood, 
finished in Median Brown. 
Equipped with black KemRock 
top. Complete with gas, elec- 
trical and water connections. 


C. G. Campbell, President 


I 


City, is directed by a board of education of five 
members and is supervised by Supt. A. W. 


Lockhart 


PASADENA SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of the Pasadena Inde- 
pendent School District, Pasadena, Tex., has 
adopted a salary schedule for the teaching staff 
for 1947-48. Under the schedule, teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree and having no experience will 
be paid a starting salary of $2,400, and teachers 
with a master’s degree, $2,600 per year. The max- 
imum salary for teachers holding a_ bachelor’s 
degree is $4,000, and for those with a master’s 
degree, $4,200. The teachers are allowed annual 
increments of $160 per year, and for each hour 
of graduate work beyond the bachelor’s degree, an 
increment of $6 will be paid. The schedule in- 
sures that teachers with twenty years’ experience 
will automatically go to the maximum salary. 


PARMA CITY ADOPTS REVISED SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Parma City, Ohio, 
on May 20, adopted a revised salary schedule 
for 1947, calling for a new minimum of $2,000 per 
year and a maximum of $4,000, and giving all 
teachers raises of $300. 

Under the schedule, effective Sept. 1, all 
previous cost-of-living adjustments will be in- 
corporated in the new basic rates. For teachers 
having bachelor degrees, the minimum salary has 
been raised from $1,700 to $2,500, and the max- 
imum from $2,750 to $3,600. For those with mas- 
ter’s degrees, the minimum has been raised from 
$1,850 to $2,200, and the maximum from $3,050 
to $4,000 

Increments will be given teachers with bach- 
elor’s degrees on the basis of $100 adjustments 
for the first four years, and $150 adjustments for 
each of the next eight years. For those with 
master’s degrees, the schedule provides four incre- 
ments of $100 each and nine of $150 

The sick-leave rule has been changed to pro- 
vide ten days’ absence a vear, to be accumulative 
to sixty days 
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Make Sure All your Books 


— New and in Good Condition 
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are Protected with 


before schools open in September. 


Old Books Need to be Strengthened. 
New Books Should be Protected. 


The Wear should go on a Holden Book Cover instead of the book. 


Samples. Free 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUSS RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Herbert B. Mulford 


Suburban school board members in the area 
around Chicago on June 9 discussed in that city 
with religious leaders the broad problem of trying 
to know the basic facts behind the challenge that 
public schools are responsible for the “increasing 
crop of religious illiterates.”’ Such challenges have 
been issued by many religious leaders, who have 
declared that some aspect of formal religious 
training should be incorporated in the public 
school curriculum. 

Two interesting aspects marked the occasion 
One was that it was not religious leaders or pro- 
fessional educationists who called the meeting, 
but the executive committee of the Tri County 
Division of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards. The other was that this is the first time 
in the history of Illinois public education, so tar 
as one can ascertain, that school board govern- 
ments have had the matter brought before them 
at all comprehensively. Yet it is the school boards 
that must sanction any changes in local public 
school policies. 

There is no indication that the meeting may be 
followed by other similar meetings in other divi 
sions of the state. But suggestions have been made 
for some sort of formal undertaking among reli 
gious and secular educators in the state to bring 
bout understanding of the validity of the chal 
lenges, sound definitions of the purposes of reli 
training as distinguished from sectarian 
eaching, and an eventual publicizing of findings 
arrived at that apply to the rigorous laws of 
Illinois on the subject of sectarianism 

The background of conditions in the state 
against which the discussions were held indicate 
marked neglect in efforts to bring religious and 
educators together in their thinking and 
in turn to bring into their orbits practical school 
board government. It has been pointed out re 


a 


gious 


t 





Springfield, Massachusetts 





peatedly that the great lags in bringing sound 
ideas from leading thinkers into practical action 
have served to block understanding. Public rela- 
tions of religious bodies have often failed to 
differentiate between misconceptions in interpret- 
ing “separation of Church and State,” “religion 
versus sectarianism,” and state versus national 
laws, or to emphasize the inability to provide a 
“well-rounded education for all children” without 
recognizing the part religion plays in life. Further, 
there has been scant recognition by the public 
schools in numerous states of the significance of 
the statistics which show that less than 50 per 
cent of all school children have any formal reli 
gious training opportunity, and that the average 
child’s experience in Sunday school is about 12 
hours per year as against many that amount in 
secular public education 

The discussion was led by Dr. Ernest J. Chave 
of the divinity school of the University of Chi 
cago, who used the functional approach to reli 
gious education as his basis. He held pointedly 


that religious values concern all school boards and. 


asserted that once a week in Sunday school or on 
released time was not enough to provide children 
with reasonable religious education. He held that 
any experience that entered common life was dis 
coverable and should be taught. The great need 
is for sympathetic teachers. The American Coun 
cil on Education has recently issued a statement 
advocating some form of religion in the public 
schools. The trouble is to find trained teachers 
Teachers every day are furthering or hampering 
religious values. What we need, he said, is not 
added courses but to make all teachers spiritually 
sensitive 
Dr. Chave’s remarks centered around ten points 
of a functional approach: (1) a sense of worth; 
social sensitivity ; appreciation of the 
universe; (4) discrimination in values; (5) re- 
sponsibility and accountability; (6) co-operative 
fellowship; (7) quest of truth and realization of 
values; (8) integration of experiences into a work 
ing philosophy of life; (9) appreciation of histor- 


ical continuity; (10) 
celebrations. 

Said Dr. Chave, “Each of these categories of 
experience calls attention to a particular place in 
the total process of spiritual growth. They are 
interrelated and grow together. They arise in the 
commonplaces of life, but need special times for 
refinement and enrichment. 

Individual comment of school board members 
and administrators was to the effect that, since 
many of the best of our modern schools use much 
of this approach to their philosophy of religion, 
if religious and educational leaders really wish to 
bring more spirituality (distinguished from moral- 
ity) into their schools, the way is reasonably open 
to them. It should be pointed out that this dis- 
cussion did not have to do with weekday Bible 
classes on released or dismissed time, following the 
so-called Gary plan of religious teaching. It had 
to do essentially with the problem of changing 
the public school curriculum where necessary. 
This program of released-time teaching has 
brought Illinois into the limelight because of the 
notorious Champaign “atheist” case, which now 
is to have a rehearing, possibly in November, be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. Thus 
Illinois, by its struggles in the field of religious 
education, is in the focus of national educational 
events 


participation in group 


+ 
A SCRAP OF PAPER? 

In 1914 we accused Germany of violating her 
signed treaty or contract and were disdainfully 
told that it was only a scrap of paper. Now we 
are shocked by our supposed leaders in intel- 
ligence and moral teachings, stopping our schools 
unless they receive a 25 or 50 cent bonus above 
the amount they gladly signed for at the begin- 
ning of the term. In our early McGuffey days 
great stress was laid on morality and the sacred 
inviolability of our word. On our school contracts 
the district is responsible but the teachers are 
foolproof like the labor unions Charles Smith, 
Jr., Nora, Neb. (Lincoln Journal) 
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Before selecting proscenium equipment 
to improve your present theatre or for 
installation in that new theatre you p!an, 
consult Vallen, originators and exclusive 
manufacturers of noiseless curtain 
tracks, control equipment, special oper- 
ating devices. 


Rear-Safety Track 


Folding is at extreme ends 
of track, out of sight of au- 
dience; allows curtain to 
move back as one smooth, 
ungathered surface; adds 
years to life of any curtain. 





An important book in audio-visual aids 


Teachin Gg With Films 


By George H. Fern and Eldon B. Robbins 


Everyone interested in keeping abreast of 


the most significant development in modern 


education will find in this book the answer 


to every question about instructional films. 


Cloth, 160 pages, $2.25 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
707 Montgomery Building 


SCHOOL PLANTS AND PARKS 


(Concluded from page 16) 


value; they provide area for recreation, both economical and desirable facilities for community 
active and passive; they preserve and develop the education and recreation; a sound development 
natural scenic beauty in the community; and of the residential neighborhoods of the city. Be 
they make land in stream valleys or other loca cause these close interrelationships between 


tions which are unsuitable for building purposes parks and schools, both are included in the study 
plan is concerned with the location, 
and adaptability of sites for schools 
parks rather than with such details as operation, 
educational curriculum, and detailed schemes 
development. Consideration, however, must 
to these factors if they influence the 
tion of the schools and parks 


These plans are long range, to be 
schools. Both provide recreational areas. The over 


into useful and attractive areas 


The fundamental requirement of a community size, 


is that it be a good place in which to live. Before 
a residential neighborhood can be a good place 
in which to live, and to raise children, there 


must be adequate park and school areas, con given 


veniently located 
There is close interrelation between parks and 


center 


city 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





neighborhood park with an elementary 
building which can also serve as the community 
A close co-ordination of schools 
parks is essential in order that there be 
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developed 
considerable period of time and 
logical center for a home neighborhood is a designed to provide the population of the future 
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urban area with an adequate system of parks 
and schools. 


A SUPERINTENDENT'S SALARY REPORT A 


(Concluded from page 44) fx 


and women of tomorrow, must be worth more 
than this. 

A precedent must be set today which will 
be followed tomorrow. Boards of education 
must take the lead. The responsibility is yours, 
— Carl E. Solberg, Superintendent. 








SECRETARY SHANKLAND DIES 


S. D. Shankland, secretary-emeritus of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
passed away suddenly on 
May 27 at his Washington 
home. 

Sherwood D. Shankland 
was born in Willoughby, 
Ohio, April 6, 1874. He 
was graduated from Wes- 
tern Reserve University 
with the degree of A.B 
in 1894, and _ received 
a master’s degree from 
Columbia University in 
1918. After several years as 
a teacher and principal, he 
was elected superintendent 
at Willoughby in 1896, 
serving from 1896 to 1909. 
Later he was superintend- 
ent of the Andrews Insti- 
tute for Girls at Wil- 
loughby 

Mr. Shankland had served as secretary of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
since 1922 and had been retired with the title of 
secretary-emeritus in 1946. He held the title of 
Fellow in the Association. 








S. D. Shankland 


PERSONAL NEWS 
® Arnett Cross, of Clinton, Okla., is resigning from 
the superintendency on July 1, after the completion of 
twenty years’ service in the schools 
® Supt. Max R. Crark, of Dubuque, Iowa, has been 
re-elected, with an increase in salary 
® Oscar M. Cuute has been elected district superin- 
tendent of schools for Dist. No. 75, Evanston, Ill 
&>N. C. Turpen, of Philadelphia, Pa has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Owensboro, Ky., to 
succeed J. L. Foust. Superintendent Foust is retiring on 
June 30, after 45 years of service 
®& Supt. B. F. SHarer, of Freeport, Ill., has been re- 
elected for the next year 
®& Supt. C. W. Granpy, of Blair, Neb., has resigned 
after twenty years’ service and will retire to his farm 
® Supt. Wayne Wirson, of Cheboygan, Mich., is one 
of three schoolmen chosen by the State Board of 
Control of Vocational Education to make a field study 
during the month of July. The study will include a 
tour of several large cities and is being conducted in 
co-operation with the Michigan State College. Special 
aspects of the study will be strengths and weaknesses of 









school systems, and emphasis on special courses and Ps 
aspects ol education F 
& Supt H \ Cal HOUN of Belleville, Ill whose yn 
retirement becomes effective July 1, was honored by the iz 
grade teachers’ association on May 15. He was presented = 

with a two-suit piece of Wheary luggage 

®& Supt. N. D. McComps, of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been re-elected for a three-year term, with a substantial ‘ 


ncrease in salary - 
& G. N. Warkins, of Fairmont Neb has accepted the 


iperintendency at Creighton 
& Paut Morris of Minden Neb has been elected 
superintendent at Kearney 

® Cuarces H. Davis has been elected superintendent | 
of schools at Scottsbluff, Neb to succeed ] I Schadd 


® A dinner to honor Joun E. Wane, superintendent of 
schools of New York City, on the completion of fifty 


years of service in the schools and his retirement on 
September 1, was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
May 15. More than 1000 leaders in education, business 
and civic affairs in the city and state were in attendance 
President Andrew J. Clauson, Jr., was one of the 
peakers on that occasion 
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®FOR MODERN 
SCHOOL SANITATION 


School authorities and architects know the best woy to 
modernize the drinking water system is to replace with 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains. Have you our lotest 


literature showing our complete line for schools? 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, Q. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


s-4 


diss Set er A ee 


_IN DUSTRIAL ARTS ano 
) VGCATIONAL ELRICATION 


An authoritative source of information and guidance in organizing, planning, 
equipping and operating school shops for administrators, supervisors, di- 
rectors and shop instructors. 


PROFESSIONAL EDITORIAL MATERIAL covering every phase of industrial 


education . . . PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS offer practical aids for carrying 
on the daily shop instruction program. 


TEN ISSUES— including 4 feature issues (1) March—School Sho Annual, (2) 
May—Requisition Number, (3) October—Problems and Projects, (4) December 
A De Bea CN ob id a iho 8s hea stnndben’ FOR $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


147 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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50 Years’ Leadership 


Sheldon’s half century of leadership 
is your assurance of outstanding 
product excellence—excellence that 
provides the maximum in utility 


and economy. 


BE. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 










Let us show you how we can expertly recondition 


stant use at low cost. 






1100 Forest Ave. 


gel nie 


FOR GREATER PROTECTION! 


The solid brass RP-5 illustrated, is one of the Dudley 
Locks that automatically lock when the shackle is pushed 
back in the case 


This is only one of many features in Dudley Locks 


operation 





Dept 712 


Ink Stains, 
Scars 
vanish fast when 


SKILSANDER 


sands down desks 












@ Light, compact, powerful, 
easy for any handy man to use. 
Removes blackboard glare, too. 
Ideal for manual training 
shops. Ask your distributor 
for a demonstration. 


SKILSAW, INC. la 


5033-43 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 30, Ill. 


Factory Branches 
in All Principal Cities 


‘ Det: cence EE 
Another Portable Electric SxitToo.! 


Are You Planning to Rebind Your 
Worn School Textbooks and Library 
Books This Summer? 


your books to withstand the wear and tear of con- 


Just send one of your books for 
FREE SAMPLE REBINDING 


and more details. No obligation. 


DES MOINES BOOKBINDERY CO. 


H. E. Tolchinsky & Sons Des Moines 14, lowa 
(BOOKBINDERS FOR THREE GENERATIONS) 


requiring complete redialing to open. 


provide greater protection and easy, dependable 


RP-5 
Write for complete details. 


UDLEY tock corp. 


570 W. Monroe Street 





Chicago 6 
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NEW GRADING RULES FOR FLOORING 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 46 Washington Blvd., Oshkosh, Wis., has 
announced new grading rules for hard maple, 
beech, and birch flooring. The grades are first, 
second, third, and combination grades. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 46 
Washington Blvd., Oshkosh, Wis. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—701. 


NEW DIXON PENCIL POINTER 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company is offering 
against limited quotas for delivery during the 
next three months a pencil sharpener manufac- 
tured by Rite-Rite Mfg. Co. 

The new Dixon sharpener boasts a stream- 
lined design and exceptionally hard cutters to give 
prolonged life. The machine is completely prac- 
tical, its metal parts are cast and machined, and 





The New Dixon Sharpener 


is equipped with a low-slung transparent plastic 
receptacle requiring very little attention. 

The pointer is attractively boxed. It sells for 
$3.50 in eastern and central sections of the 
country, and for $3.85 in other sections. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City 3, N. J 

For brief reference use ASBJ—702. 


DeVRY ISSUES NEW CATALOG OF COLOR SLIDES 

The DeVry Corporation, Chicago, IIl., has an 
nounced a new 16-page catalog of color slides on 
North and South America, Southern Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the Pacific Islands. Schools and 
educational institutions will find a wealth of ma 
terial from which to add to collections, visual 
aid programs, and lecture series. Manual guides, 
suitable for each group of slides are available 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill ° 

For brief reference use ASBJ—703. 


AMPRO TRAINS STUDENT PROJECTIONISTS 


The Ampro Corporation, Chicago, Ill., has 
_ undertaken an experiment in training students to 
be expert motion picture operators. Students are 
given the opportunity to show what they have 
learned by operating the projectors themselves 
Ampro is recommending similar demonstrations 
to the visual education dealers throughout the 
country. 

The Ampro Corporation also has introduced 
an audio-visual education program to promote 
brotherhood in the schools. An example of how 
visual aids can help to promote harmonious rela 
tions among students of widely differing races was 
offered in the Skinner Elementary School, Chi 
cago. Films of different lands and customs, and 
films prepared by government agencies to com 
bat intolerance, were used in promoting under 
standing and good fellowship 

Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. We 
Chic ago 18, Til 

For brief reference use ASBJ—704. 


NEW SOUND FILMS RENTAL PROGRAM 


A nationwide sound films rental program, d 
signed to supplement existing film rental services 


tern Ave., 





for schools, has been announced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films. 

The new program, which went into effect June 
1, is aimed to provide an additional means of 
using and evaluating EBF classroom sound motion 
pictures, and to assure better utilization results 
with classroom films. New research and produc- 
tion offices have been opened in the First National 
Bank Bldg., Wilmette, II. 

Encyclopedia Britannnica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—705. 


RCA EXHIBITION HALL OPENS ~ 

The RCA Exhibition Hall assumed its place as 
New York’s latest addition to the show places of 
the nation when it opened its doors to the public, 
after a press review at which it was tagged “‘The 
Radio World’s Fair.” The opening day attracted 
a crowd of 5000 visitors. One of the features of 
the exhibition hall is its television display. The 
privilege of hearing desired music is offered at a 
recording exhibit, Merely by requesting a selec- 
tion from a list of current records, a visitor may 
hear the music of well-known recording artists. 
Two large display platforms on the main floor 
contain the newest in home instruments and elec- 
tronic engineering products. Television receivers, 
console, and personal radios are displayed in a 
variety of models. 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


NATCO SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


Natco, Inc., Chicago, Ill., has announced its new 
Natco Model 3019-2 sound motion picture pro- 
jector, first presented at the Master Photo Deal 
ers’ Convention and priced at $469 

The new Natco Model 3019-2 has many new 
features, among which is a centrifugal switch 
controlling both the projector motor and the pro- 
jection lamp. The switch eliminates all danger of 
burning film and controls both the motor and the 
lamp. Use of the switch permits improvements in 
the amplifier circuit and wiring that give a wider 
range of frequencies and improve the tone qual- 
ity of the sound. Other new features are an amber 
indicator lamp to show when the amplifier is in 
operation, an improved release catch on the fold- 
ing reel arm, a smooth, gray, enameloid finish, 
and a black leatherette covered case 

Natco, Inc., Chicago, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—706. 


M. MARTIN MAGLIO DIRECTOR OF VESTAL 


M. Martin Maglio, formerly directag of the 
Jersey City Laboratories and Pilot Plant Opera- 
tions of the Advance Solvents and Chemical Cor- 
poration, has been appointed chemical director 
of the Vestal Laboratories, Inc., at St. Louis, Mo. 


DA-LITE SCREEN MAINTAINS PRICES 

The Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Chicago, IIl., an- 
nounces that prices on most models and sizes of 
Da-Lite picture projection screens for the dura- 
tion of 1947 will remain equal to or below prices 
charged ten years ago for similar sizes and models. 

Tripling of plant area, streamlining of manu- 
facturing and assembly methods, and an expendi- 
ture of a quarter million dollars in postwar tool- 
ing and new production machinery, account for 
the firm’s ability to hold the line on prices despite 
sharply increased labor and material costs 

Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2723 N. Pulaski St., 
Chicago 39, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—707. 


1947 WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The 1947 World Book Encyclopedia, a new edi 
tion of this important school aid, fulfills the need 
for an encyclopedia for children. The book has 
six points of excellence and contains a large num 
ber of maps, pictures, and graphic drawings which 
means that each volume is an inviting one for 
casual reading as well as for specific information 
Colored sections on animals, costumes, birds, and 
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other subjects are provided. Reproductions of 
famous paintings are offered as a challenge to 
reading along this line. The book has a washable 
cover, excellent typography, and beautiful art 
work. Teachers and schools will welcome this new 
edition and will not be disappointed. 

The Quarrie Corporation, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—708 


ANNOUNCE NEW “KANTROLL” CRAYON 

The American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio, has 
announced a new shape for school crayon. 

The “Kantroll” crayon is a semiround style of 
stick, round on one side and flat on the other, 
The “stay put” character of these crayons is a 
convenience and saves breakage particularly in the 
lower grades and_ kindergartens. ‘“Kantroll” 
crayons are the semipressed type of crayon, and 
are made in two sizes, in 8-color and 16-color 
boxes. 


i~ 


American Kantroll Drawing Crayon 





In use the round and flat surfaces have been 
found useful for varying techniques of drawing 
and for sharp line work. 

American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—709. 


AN INSTRUCTIONAL FILM ON THE DUTIES 
OF A SECRETARY 
“The Duties of a Secretary” is the title of an 
instructional film produced for the Underwood 
Corporation by the National Educational Films, 
Inc., an original picture, using actual characters 
and offering 30 minutes of instruction. The plot 
follows the graduate through her first day at 
work, through good and bad office procedure, to 


her final successful adjustment to an_ office. 
Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y 
For brief reference use ASBJ—710. 
MOTION PICTURE PIONEER RETIRES 
The retirement of Axel Monson, for over 32 


years head of the Ampro Corporation of Chicago, 
has just been announced 

Mr. Monson will be succeeded as president and 
general manager of the Ampro Corporation by 
A. J. Palmer, former vice-president of the General 
Precision Equipment Corporation. 

Mr. Monson will retain his connections with 
Ampro as chairman of the board and consultant. 


ESTABLISHES GLASS TECHNOLOGY COURSE 

The University of Toledo has announced the 
establishment of a four-year undergraduate course 
in glass technology leading to the degree of 
bachelor of engineering. Developed in consulta- 
tions with representatives of Toledo glass firms, 
the program will offer specialization in glass and 
related fields. Full-time faculty members and 
experts from the glass industry will share in 
the teaching. Dr. Clarence L. Babcock of the 
Research Division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company will be in charge of the initial course 


HONEYWELL OPENS FRESNO BRANCH 


A new branch office of the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company has opened at 
N. Street, Fresno, Calif 


been 


1357 
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PURCHASING PRACTICES SURVEYED 

The first large scale national survey of public 
purchasing practices and procedures has beer an- 
nounced by the National Association of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, an organization made up of 
city and state school and other governmental 
buying agencies. Some 160 school buyers will 
participate. 

It is expected that 750 purchasing agents will 
participate in the study, which is planned first of 
all to determine the character of present legal 
methods, and secondly, to eliminate present un- 
ethical and wasteful practices. The National In- 
stitute of Governmental purchasing has adopted 
a strict code of ethics for its members, and is 
urging that the work of governmental buying be 
made a professional career occupation to eliminate 
waste and to obtain more for the taxpayer’s 
dollar. The results of the present survey will be 
discussed at a conference, to be held in New 
York City, September 8 to 10. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS TO GET MORE SURPLUS 
WAR MATERIAL 

Superintendent of Supplies Louis J. Cook of the 
New York City schools has predicted an upswing 
in the volume of surplus war materials to find its 
way into the shops of the vocational and technical 
schools. 

Under an amendment of the federal regulations 
governing the disposal of metalwork machine 
tools, schools may now buy machine tools at a 95 
per cent discount. Tools now purchased by schools 
or other institutions will be donated to educational 
institutions at no cost other than cartage. Mem- 
bers of the supplies bureau and shop teachers 
have been on tour to discover WAA material 
available for the schools and have bought drill 
presses and electric motors under the 95 per cent 
discount plan. Other supplies, totaling $400,000 in 
value, have been bought by the schools, at a cost 
of $175,000. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of May, 1947, contracts were 
let in 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains for 
the erection of 9 school buildings, to cost $2,- 
625,351. A total of 64 additional projects in pre- 
liminary stages were reported at an estimated 
cost of $17,783,901. 

Dodge reports contracts for 343 educational 
buildings let during May in 37 Eastern States at 
a total valuation of $47,735,000 


COMING CONVENTIONS 
September 28—October 1. California School Trustees 
Association at San Francisco, Calif. Secretary, Mrs. I. E. 
Porter, 6 Professional Bldg., Bakersfield. Headquarters, 
Hotel Fairmont. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
> Dr. ALEXANDER E. Murpny, director of dental health 
for the St. Louis board of education, has been elected 
president of the Missouri Public Health Association. 
> Georce H. Lemon has been elected president of the 
school board at Lincoln, Neb 
® The Chicago board of education has reorganized with 
Cuartes J. Wurppte as president, and Wr.am B. 
TRAYNOR as vice-president. 
® The school board at South St. Paul, Minn., has re- 
organized with Dr. H. A. Scuroeper as president, P. J. 
MAURER as vice-president. New members of the board are 
Mrs. Lypta ANDERSON, MatHew Sames, and WILLIAM 
CoLe 
® The school board at Fargo, N. Dak., has reorganized 
with the election of Ratpu M. Ivers as president; 
RuvoLpH OTTERSEN as vice-president; and H. O. ANDER- 
SON as secretary. 
> Mayor KENNELLY of Chicago has appointed Wrii1aM 
McCormick Brarr and Witttam B. Traynor as mem- 
bers of the school board 
> Paut M. Cook, national executive secretary of Phi 
Delta Kappa, was honored with the degree of doctor of 
laws by Phillips University, Enid, Okla., at the com- 
mencement exercises on May 26. Mr. Cook enrolled in 
the University in 1907, when it was known as Oklahoma 
Christian University, and entered upon his teaching 
career in the schools of Oklahoma 
> Francis G. Cornett, formerly chief of the research 


and statistical service in the U. S. Office of Education, has 
resigned to accept the position of educational expert for 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Dr 
Cornell had been connected with the office since 1940 
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says the Professional Projectionist 


The professional projectionist is in an ideal spot to pass 
expert opinion on the merits of 16 mm, sound projectors. 
Either he operates 35 mm. units for theatrical purposes— 
or 16 mm. sound projectors on a commercial basis. Fre- 
quently, he operates all leading 16 mm. machines—and can 
make comparisons under actual projection conditions. Be- 
cause it is his profession, he knows how to judge tone quality, 
illumination, ease of operation, and durability. We believe 
that most professionals who have had the opportunity to 
compare will recommend Ampro for 16 mm. sound-on-film! 


However, we urge you to check and verify this for yourself. 


LOL 


' 


ee Ld 99 —e 
ey ‘Premier-20 | Specific Reasons why 


professionals prefer AMPRO 


Richer Tone Quality: 

The Ampro “Premier 20°" utilizes the latest 12-inch 
Jensen Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speaker which 
reproduces sound faithfully, realistically—with Class 
A Plus amplification of the same high quality used 


in professional movie and radio broadcasting. 


Brilliantly Clear Pictures: 

A very fast Intermittent means that a larger portion 
of the projection cycle is spent in viewing the picture 
The entire Ampro optical system is engineered for 


maximum brilliance, clarity and sharpness. 


Easier to Operate: 

Easy to set up, simpler, quicker to thread; easier to 
operate, because motor and lamp switches and con 
trols are mounted on one illuminated panel; speed 
control and reversing witches readily accessible on 
centralized control plate; easier to service—parts are 
more conveniently accessible for cleaning and adjust 


ment all replacement items are readily accessible 


Longer, Satisfactory Service: 
Ampro projectors are ruggedly built for longer, more 
eficient§ service Their remarkable records in all 
branches of the lt S. armed service—and with lead 
ing industrial concerns, educational institutions, school 
systems all over the world—are overwhelming prool 
of their superior performance under all conditions. 
Write for Circular: 

Mail coupon today for fully illustrated circular givin 
details, specifications and prices on the new Ampre« 


“Premier 20°' 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector. 
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